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TYPING 
BUSINESS 


Direct Job Transfer 


Gets quantity production of practical typing jobs in accord- 
ance with business standards. 

Uses business material for content, including the Horn-Peter- 
son list of most-used business words. 

Develops basic and production skill at the same time through 
unique 5-assignment cycle. 

Second-, third-, and fourth-semester programs organized 
around business departmental plans. 


Easy to Teach 


Every assignment lesson planned. 

Unusual and effective use of visual presentation. 
Simple, short, easy-to-follow directions. 
End-of-year production tests. 

Illustrated Teacher’s Manual. 


Five Texts in Program 


The Typing for Business program includes five different texts: 
the One-Year Course; Advanced Course; Two-Year Course; 
Typing for Business and Personal Use, One-Year Course; and 80 
Lessons in Typing for Business. Pads of Business Forms for the 
production assignments in the various texts and a series of prac- 
tical tests are available. 


Investigate Typing for Business for use in your classes. 
Write our nearest office. 


TYPING FOR 
BUSINESS 


By 


Blanchard and Smith 


BASIC SKILL - BUILDING 
PLAN 


In Typing for Business basic skill is developed 
by means of applications! This motivating, 
interest-maintaining teaching plan is made pos- 
sible by two features that appear for the first 
time in a typing text: (1) the use of a 5- 
assignment skill-building cycle, and (2) the 
use of business material for content. 


Real business typing jobs — business letters, 
business forms, business reports, and so on — 
are used to build both basic and production 
skill. The jobs are broken down into their 
major parts; and, by means of the 5-assign- 
ment cycle around which the first semester’s 
work is organized, beginning with Assignment 
11, each part is taught intensively. Then the 
parts are put together in a finished product. 
The skill-building cycle is repeated every 5 
assignments, each time with new and more 
difficult material that progressively develops the 
student’s typing speed, accuracy, and all-round- 
production skill. The cycle culminates in quan- 
tity production of practical business typing jobs 
in every fifth assignment. 
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... MULTIPLY BY MANY THOUSANDS 


fost you go — whatever the business— 
you'll find an ever-increasing demand for 
Dictaphone-trained secretaries. 

That’s why it is important to give your students 
the advantage of Dictaphone schooling—to train 
them for the top-paying positions, to launch them on 
successful business careers! 

The Dictaphone Business Practice Course was first 
introduced to schools and colleges 17 years ago. Since 


then, thousands of graduates have been given a head- 
start on the road to success! 

Today this course is more advantageous than ever, 
for it now incorporates the new Dictaphone School 
Rental-At-Cost Plan. 

You'll find that this plan greatly improves and ex- 
pands your Dictaphone teaching. 

For instance, it offers schools the latest Electronic 
Dictaphone machines, with yearly replacement of 
equipment, at nominal, minimum cost. 

For further information about a plan so important 
to your students’ future, write your nearest local 
Dictaphone Office. Or simply address— 


DICTAPHONE 


CORPORATION 


Educational Division 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corpo- 


ration, makers of Electronic dictating machines and other sound-recording 
and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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One of the most frequently demanded skills in the business office 
is the ability to typewrite. It is the open sesame to office work and at 
the same time it is by far the most popular subject in the business field 
to be found in the school curiculum. Thus, to say that this is an un- 
beatable combination in any subject is to put it mildly. 

Popularity in this case means not only large numbers enrolled but 
a thorough liking for the subject on the part of students. Hence this 
issue of the Forum is treating a subject of great utilitarian value which 
within itself possesses a peculiar kind of motivation that makes for 
satisfaction in learning by doing. 

As a matter of fact few schools possess sufficient equipment to make 
it possible for all who would like to learn typewriting to achieve facility 
in this skill. This in itself is a weakness in our educational structure 
that should receive speedy correction. Probably sometime in the future 
there is a day coming when the ability to typewrite efficiently will be 
so widespread as to be an almost generally expected knowledge on the 
part of most individuals. Perhaps that time is closer than we think. 

The particular treatment being given to the subject of Typewriting 
within the pages of this issue departs a bit from the usual trend. The 
articles selected have been chosen for their individuality and orig- 
inality and it can be safely claimed that they present dynamic and 
worthwhile ideas allied to the teaching and learning of typewriting. 

Dr. Rowe has purposely attempted to select materials having to do 
with advanced or vocational typewriting and he has shown excellent 
discrimination in carrying out this aim. 

J. Frank Dame, Editor. 


Dr. John L. Rowe has chosen to fol- 
low the advice of Horace Greeley in 
reverse, in that he started his teaching 
career in the West and has moved in 
an easterly direction ever since. He 
has taught in the high schools of Wis- 
consin and Michigan, in a Junior Col- 
lege in Illinois, in Colleges in Minne- 
sota and New York and. he is now 
serving as Associate Professor of 
Business Education in the Boston 
University School of Education. 

Dr. Rowe is a graduate of the 
Whitewater, Wisconsin, State 
Teachers College, the State University 
of Iowa and Columbia University. He 
has written many articles on the sub- 
ject of typewriting and his name is 
to be found on the membership lists 
of all leading business teacher associa- 
tions as well as fraternities devoted to ——- 
education. JOHN L. ROWE 
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tor what Royals do— 
with students and teachers) 


Yes, Royal Typewriters click with everyone. That’s how 
Royal became the World’s No. 1 Typewriter! 


It’s the No. 1 choice for the classroom—the perfect 
typewriter for student training. It’s the easiest to operate 
—and the speediest. Furthermore, Royal is most likely to 
be the typewriter students will use in business life. 


Surveys show that experienced typists prefer Royal 2 
to 1 over any other typewriter. 

Teachers prefer Royal too, because this typewriter has 
so many operational advantages—so many exclusive fea- 
tures that make typing easy to teach and pleasant to learn. 

What’s more, there’s an economical angle in Royal’s 
favor. Its sturdier construction will give longer, uninter- 
rupted use. 

Should repairs ever be necessary, Royal service is im- 
mediately available. Royal repair men are located to 

_ answer every call—promptly. That’s the advantage of 
Royal’s complete local coverage the nation over! 


Any way you look at it, Royal is the typewriter for you! 


World’s No. 1 
Typewriter 
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UNITED SERVICES 


The United Services is a continuous department of 
the UBEA FORUM. Members are urged to share 
their experiences and comments with our readers. 


Contributions should be mailed to the Service Editor. 


JOHN L. ROWE, Editor 
Boston University School of Education 


THE TYPEWRITING EDITOR COMMENTS 


This issue of the UBEA Forum is filled with specific 
and practical suggestions for the improvement of instrue- 
tion in advaneed, vocational, or production typewriting 
classes. Teachers will weleome these methods, some of 
which are new and presented for the first time. It is 
hoped these ideas will be received in the spirit of 
progress—‘‘nothing ventured, nothing gained.’’ 

Some of the methods presented are, of course, not 
entirely original with the authors, but are illustrated and 
and re-stated in such a manner as to facilitate a clearer 
understanding of practical classroom presentation. 

‘* Advanced’’ Typewriting, your Issue editor’s theme 
for the 1947-48 Forum, receives priority in the four 
articles presented. Nevertheless, many of the suggestions 
and teaching methods ean be applied to all instructional 
levels. 

Statistical typewriting is one of the most neglected 
phases of typewriting instruction at the present time. 
Readers will enjoy Dr. Harry Huffman’s unique method 
of teaching statistical typewriting. The functional ap- 
proach outlined in this article will be particularly wel- 
comed by those who appreciate the importance of this 
phase of typewriting. Try his word-pattern method of 
teaching the top row of keys by touch. 

Dr. Viola DuF rain, noted for her objective approach 
to problems in the teaching of typewriting, presents 
several excellent suggestions to improve the speed rates 
of second-year students. Read about her ‘‘typing for 
two- or three-hour stretches,’’ and the ‘‘use of the 
Electromatic typewriter’’ for those having difficulty 
in increasing their rates. 


TYPEWRITING 


A major portion of the typewriting course, heretofore, 
especially second-year typewriting, has been devoted to 
letter writing. There is a great deal of justifiable 
criticism as to the amount of time devoted to this activity 
in all typewriting classes, inasmuch as the beginning 
office typist does not seem to reflect much ability in 
the art of centering a letter. Mr. Philip Pepe, who 
possesses the unique combination of teaching and busi- 
ness experience, is well qualified to treat of this problem 
objectively. Teachers, if you are not satisfied with the 
letter placement ability of your students for the amount 
of time spent in this activity, try Mr. Pepe’s ‘‘ Intuitive 
Approach to Letter Placement.’’ A great deal of time 
can be saved in advanced typewriting for other essential 
activities as a result of this time-saving method. Teachers 
of transcription will also find the ‘‘intuitive’’ approach 
valuable in their classes. 

It is recognized that even the most scientific, well-laid 
plans and methods of teachers very often fail in spite 
of a seemingly fool-proof presentation. Those intangibles 
such as the personality of the teacher and the student, 
human relations, and so forth, are brought to our at- 
tention in the excellent article by Catherine Stevens, 
‘‘Human Relations in Typewriting Classes.’’ Teachers 
will say, ‘‘We have tried the methods advocated by 
these writers; we have followed their procedures step 
by step, and still we do not get the desired results.’’ 
Her article, ‘‘Human Relations in Typewriting Classes’’ 
might well be a solution to our problems. This is an ex- 
cellent presentation in the psychology of teaching type- 
writing (more practical than theoretical). You will 
appreciate her treatise that the ‘‘teacher does mostly 
personnel work.”’ 


October (1947) Shorthand, Thelma M. Potter, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 

November (1947) Typewriting, John L. Rowe, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 

December (1947) Bookkeeping & Accounting, Milton C. 
Olson, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 

January (1948) Office Machines, James R. Meehan, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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February (1948) General Clerical, Helen B. Borland, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 

March (1948) Basie Business, Harold B. Gilbreth, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. Carolina. 

April (1948) Distributive Occupations, William R. Black- 
ler, Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento 14, Calli- 
fornia. 

May (1948) Office Standards and Cooperation with Busi- 
ness, Harm Harms, Capital University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


BOOKKEEPING AND INCOME TAXES 


How much do you teach about income taxes in your 
bookkeeping classes? Recently, a prominent successful 
business man declared that anybody planning a career 
in business should study bookkeeping. When asked why, 
he went on to say that some knowledge of bookkeeping 
is necessary in order to understand the problems of tax- 
ation which confront every income earner. On the basis 
of this argument, the business man did not go far 
enough. He might well have said that everyone who 
intends to work for a living should have some knowledge 
of bookkeeping. 

Obviously, it would be impossible to teach everything 
about taxes in a bookkeeping course. There would be 
time for nothing else. In the March, 1944 issue of the 
Balance Sheet, Dr. Hamden L. Forkner discusses the 
subject of ‘‘How Much Instruction in Taxation Should 
the Bookkeeping Teacher Plan to Give the Student?’’ 
Dr. Forkner points out the desirability of getting across 
to the students such general ideas as the functions of 
government as they relate to business and the funda- 
mental principles of taxation. Some journal entries 
taken from sales tax situations and withholding tax 
examples are given to show how this might be done. 
Another good way of bringing good, practical tax prob- 
lems into the bookkeeping classroom is to use the actual 
income tax blanks (or mimeographed copies). 

Schedule C of U. S. Individual Income Tax Return 
(Form 1040) is designed for use by the individual oper- 
ating his own business and by the person who derives 
his income from professional services. Essentially, this 
schedule is a profit and loss statement. Sometime after 
your students have learned how to prepare profit and 
loss statements skillfully and accurately, take one of 
their statements and show them how the same facts 
ean be fitted into Schedule C. Here is the first part of 
this schedule modified just a little so that it will fit 
this page: 


1. Total receipts 
Cost of Goods Sold 
. Inventory at beginning of year 
. Merchandise bought for sale _ 
Labor 
. Material and Supplies 
. Other Costs 
(Explain in schedule G) 
. Total of lines 2 to 6 
. Less inventory at end of year 
. Net Cost of goods sold 
(line 7 less line 8) 
10. Gross profit 


oan 


MILTON C. OLSON, Editor 


Ball State Teachers College 
Muncie, Indiana 


This return may be made out either on a cash basis or 
or on the accrual plan. Undoubtedly you have taught 
your students how to prepare statements on other than 
just a cash basis. Using Sehedule C for the typical 
profit and loss statement, ‘‘ total receipts’’ on line 1 
become net sales. Gross sales and sales returns and 
allowances need not be shown. Use line 3 entitled 
‘‘merechandise bought for sale’’ for the net purchases 
figure. Freight in and purchases returns and allowances 
are not to be shown separately. Fill in nothing on lines 
4, 5, and 6 unless you are dealing with a manufacturing 
concern. Now look at the second half of Schedule C: 


OTHER BUSINESS DEDUCTIONS 


11. Salaries and wages not in line 4 

12. Interest on business indebtedness 

13. Taxes on business and business 
property 

14. Losses (explain in Schedule G) 

15. Bad debts arising from sales or 
services 

16. Depreciation, obsolescence and depletion 
(explain in Schedule F) 

17. Rent, repairs, and other expenses 
(explain in Schedule G) 

18. Amortization of emergency facilities 

19. Net operating loss deduction 

20. Total of lines 11 to 19 

21. Total of lines 9 and 20 

22. Net profit (or loss) 
(line 1 less line 21 


If you have taught your students how to classify 
expenses, this set up may be a little discouraging. Just 
remember that the income tax form must be used for 
a great variety of businesses and professions. Uniform 
classification would be very difficult. 

Lines 14, 18, and 19 are the only ones which might 
cause trouble. In most cases they may be skipped en- 
tirely. Line 18 applies only to war plants and emer- 
gency facilities which have the right to amortize the 
costs of plant and equipment over a shorter period of 
time than ordinary depreciation would allow. Line 19 
is used to spread out over a period of years a large loss 
which may have been incurred in one year. For further 
information about this, consult section 122 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. : 

Doing what has been suggested here shows students 
a practical use for the profit and loss statements they 
prepare. It also helps them to a more thorough under- 
standing of the items which are used on this statement 
as it forees them to use a set-up other than the one 
they may have learned by rote memorization. 

Your comments and suggestions for handling the 
important subject of taxation in the bookkeeping class- 
room will be appreciated. 


UBEA Forum 


JAMES R. MEEHAN, Editor 
Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW 


A report on the National Business Show should be of 
particular interest to all teachers of office machines. The 
thirty-ninth annual show which was held at Grand Cen- 
tral Palace in New York City during the first week in 
October was extremely well attended. While the largest 
exhibits were those of the office machine manufacturers 
— International, Monroe, Burroughs, ete., there were 
many smaller exhibits which should be of interest to 
all business teachers. 

In the office machine field the trend to simplify the 
operation and modernize the design of each machine 
continues. In keeping with this trend Monroe has in- 
troduced a new full automatic calculator, the Monro- 
Matic, a small, compact, high speed machine of modern 
design. The square, plastic numbers are ivory colored 
and the operational keys are beet red. 

The Clary Multiplier Corporation displayed a listing 
machine of modern design. The number keys are also 
square and of contrasting colors, the cents columns are 
grey, the dollars columns are white, and the thousand 
dollar columns are grey. The operator may use either of 
two plus bars to increase her production: one at the base 
of the keyboard and one at the left side. Large, clearly 
labeled bars are used for all operating controls—adding, 
subtracting, totaling, ete. The machine has a rotary ac- 
tion which makes it one of the fastest listing machines 
on the market. 

The complete line of Burroughs equipment: caleulat- 
ing, listing, billing, bookkeeping and banking machines 
have been redesigned, simplified and recolored. The tra- 
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ditional Burroughs black housing has been replaced with 
a light tan on all models. 

The Speed Eraser should be of great interest to all 
typists, especially the inaccurate. It is about the size and 
shape of a fountain pen. The actual eraser is located in 
the head of the device and it spins as pressure is applied 
to the handle much like an automatic screw driver. It 
is designed to cover and erase about one pica letter at a 
time. All these things are claimed for it—it takes out 
mistakes speedily and cleanly, no tearing or roughing of 
paper, no need to roll back paper to erase, eliminates 
smudging of carbon copies, assures perfect letter align- 
ment after erasure, eliminates erasure residue falling in- 
to machine. The price is $6.95—limited quantities avail- 
able at first. 

For those who dread the monotony of collating there 
is the mechanical collater which is designed for volume 
collating of two to ten pages in one operation. By oper- 
ating a foot trip the pages come out of the compartments 
at once and in order; however, separate operations are 
required to align and staple the pages. Another labor 
saving device is the Mail Opener, a product of Pitney- 
Bowes, Incorporated. This machine takes mail of vary- 
ing sizes and thicknesses in a feed hopper and auto- 
matically opens and stacks up to 700 letters a minute, 
depending on the type of mail and the operator’s han- 
dling. 

The Mail-O-Voice may also prove to be a boon to the 
weary. As its name implies this dictating and transcrib- 
ing instrument records on small plastic dises which may 


(Continued on page 46) 
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HELEN B. BORLAND, Editor 
University of Colorado, Boulder 


RATING SCALE FOR UNITS OF INSTRUC. 
TION IN GENERAL BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


‘Tt is easy to talk about standards in shorthand and 
typewriting, but when it comes to general business educa- 
tion it is impossible to adequately judge results.”’ 

The above statement was made by a typing teacher 
now teaching general business education on the junior 
high school level. 
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The writer wishes to take issue with observations of 
this kind. It is as easy to ascertain whether a good job 
of teaching has been done in the field of general business 
as it is to determine effectiveness in the teaching of short- 
hand and typing. The techniques, however, are different. 

If you are teaching in the area of general business 
education, try this rating scale on your next lesson or 
unit. A perfect score for each item is 10 points. A per- 
fect total is 100 points. Any score in the 80’s is good. 
Anything in the 90’s is ______(very) good. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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COMMENTS ON “GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING PROBLEMS” 


Contributed by Horace M. Meehan, District Clerk 
Ridgefield Park Board of Education 
Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


The article ‘‘General Business Training Problems,’’ by 
M. Herbert Freeman and Christine Stroop, in the April 
issue of the Forum, discussed problems which must be 
answered if education is to be truly preparation for 
living. It may be stated that the general intention of 
the article is to seek a method or methods of presenting 
a business course which would have the same relationship 
to general education as courses in general science and 
general mathematics. The problem is raised because of 


the apparent inability of traditional ‘‘General Busi-. 


ness’’, or ‘‘Junior Business Training’’ courses to meet 
present needs. ‘‘Junior Business Training’’ seems to be 
the most common title under which business orientation 
is presented in this area (Bergen County, New Jersey). 
It is uniformly presented only to students of the com- 
mercial curriculum. 

It would appear to me that we could well start with 
a new name. In the first place, business is in no sense 
‘‘junior’’. Further, the subject matter is in no sense 
‘‘training’’, unless all educational courses are training 
courses. This leaves us with simply the word ‘‘business’’ 
to which we could attach the descriptive word ‘‘general’’. 
Let’s call it simply ‘‘General Business.’’ 

As to the aims and objectives of such a course, I 
should think that classifying it as vocational training 
would divide our students into two groups—those who 


HAROLD B. GILBRETH, Editor 
Winthrop College, Reck Hill, S. C. 


are going to earn a living and those who are not. The 
number of students actually in the second category is 
so extremely small that it would make such a division 
ridiculous. It would be well, also, for us to agree that 
in reality there are no such things as ‘‘the world of 
business’’, ‘‘the world of science’’, ‘‘the world of edu- 
eation’’. These divisions are artificial and are de- 
veloped for the purpose of defining interests and objec- 
tives. The truth of the matter is that we all live in the 
same world and are directly affected by all the activities 
of that world. Consequently, some education in business 
is just as necessary as some education in science, or in 
the fields of mathematies, literature, history, geography, 
ete. General Business should help all students to an 
understanding of ‘‘the world of business’’. Such a 
course must also aim at providing a base from which 
students may advance to vocational training in specific 
business techniques. 

With such aims in mind, the very serious problem 
arises concerning what shall be taught. Accepting the 
premise that we move from the known to the unknown, 
it becomes necessary to determine what we may expect 
the majority of students to know about business at any 
age level in order to find a starting point. Unless we 
ean define the immediate requirements of the students, 
we cannot determine where to stop. These ‘‘immediate 
requirements’’ will have to meet the needs both of those 
who intend to take vocational training in business and 
those who intend to seek employment as early as possible. 
Since every person engages in some form of business 
activity at a fairly early age, the subject matter of such 

(Continued on page 42) 
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MERCHANDISING AND SALES TRAINING 


Contributed by Fred H. Westberg, State Supervisor of 
Distributive Education, Washington State Depart- 
ment of Education, Olympia. 


Why offer training for sales occupations? This is a 
question that is being asked by school administrators, 
curriculum. directors, and business teachers. After -this 
question has been answered satisfactorily, the next 
question is, ‘‘ What training should a merchandising and 
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WILLIAM R. BLACKLER, Editor 
California Bureau of Business Education 
Sacramento, California 


sales course include?’’ Let us suppose that we are in- 
volved in a discussion with one of the above named per- 
sonages. This is what we might say: 

**Salesmen are born, not made,’’ was once a favorite 
expression among merchants and sales managers. The 
statement was valid at a time when the ethics of mer- 
chandising were summed up in the words, ‘‘let the 
buyer beware.’’ During that era, the qualifications of 
a successful salesman were a glib, tongue, a mixture of 
Yankee shrewdness, and a ready fountain pen. Because 
salesmanship was so long associated with the words, 
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‘‘high pressure,’’ some educators even today question 
whether training for selling can safely be offered in the 
publie schools. 


Counsellor to Customers 

But the times have changed. This idea that salesman- 
ship is a collection of skills that we acquire as a birth- 
right, is now regarded as a myth. Modern sales philo- 
sophy suggests that a salesman’s function is to help 
people to buy intelligently. Today’s salesman is a buy- 
ing counsellor who realizes that continued customer 
confidence is more important than making a particular 
sale. 

The change in sales philosophy has had a marked 
effect on the education or training of salespeople. Old- 
time training methods centered about one idea, i.e., get- 
ting the customer to sign on the dotted line. The purpose 
of training was to give the salesman a bag of tricks. 
Whether these tricks worked to the good or ill of a 
customer was of secondary importance to making the 
sale. On the other hand, modern sales training equips 
the salesman with a thorough knowledge of his mer- 
chandise and its values to the customer. He is taught 
that sales service leads to sales volume. 


Opportunities in Selling 

Along with the changed concept of salesmanship has 
come the realization that selling offers many career 
opportunities for youth. For example, in the State of 
Washington more than fifteen percent of the employed 
workers are engaged in sales occupations. Follow-up 
studies of high school graduates reveal that in some cities 
as many as twenty percent of these youth find employ- 
ment in selling within two years after leaving school. 
Of these vouthful employees, relatively few at present 
receive sales training before completion of their school- 
ing. Employers say that the few who have been trained 
perform better and progress faster than their less fortu- 
nate fellows. 


Training in Merchandising 

Let us assume that you as a school administrator or 
business teacher have decided to offer training in mer- 
chandising and selling in your high school. What should 
you teach? The answer is, look to the jobs vour stu- 
dents will probably enter. Analyze them to see what 
skills and attitudes are necessary for satisfactory per- 
formance and progress. Secure the assistance of an ad- 
visory committee of merchants and salespeople to help 
you plan the course. Keep in mind that most workers are 
happier and perform better if they understand the rela- 
tionship of their job to others, and its importance to their 
own success. 

A course in merchandising and selling can be an in- 
teresting series-of adventures in learning. The course 
usually begins with orientation lessons which give stu- 
dents an awareness of the course objectives, the place of 
distribution in our national economy, a brief history of 
retailing, and a knowledge of the varied career oppor- 
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On-the-job training supplements school instruction in salesmanship 


Photograph courtesy of J. W. Robinson Co., Los Angeles 


tunities in selling goods and services. In the event the 
students are to work as part-time salespeople during the 
training period, instruction would be given next in the 
techniques of applying for and holding a job. 

Following orientation, attention is centered on tech- 
niques of winning customer approval. The importance 
of a prompt, courteous approach to customers is empha- 
sized. The student is taught the proper way to present 
and demonstrate merchandise in order to show its value. 
Since objections are voiced by many customers as a 
means of securing information and removing doubt, the 
student learns to welcome objections and develops skill 
in overcoming sales resistance. Because some customers 
will need help in reaching a decision to buy, the sales 
student is trained to observe buying signals and ‘to close 
the sale. The course will also include suggestive selling 
which is a technique for inereasing the size of the average 
sale, because customer surveys indicate that the majority 
of shoppers welcome reminders of related merchandise. 

The study of selling techniques affords the student an 
opportunity to expand his vocabulary and to improve 
his speech. A variety of descriptive words are necessary 
to present merchandise effectively to today’s customers. 
Finding suitable words to describe merchandise becomes 
a fascinating part of the class program. Sales demonstra- 
tions may provide almost daily opportunities for students 
to speak before others and practice in writing sales slips 
leads almost inevitably to penmanship drills. 


Personality Training 
Personality development is of such vital importance 
to successful selling that it is considered at frequent 
intervals in the merchandising and sales course. Ele- 
ments of pleasing personality such as good personal 
appearance, honesty, tact, tolerance, punctuality, and a 
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pleasant voice can be presented as necessary attributes 
to a productive salesman. The sales student is encour- 
aged to analyze his strong and weak personality points 
and té develop a positive plan for self-improvement. If, 
in addition to his classwork, the student is a part-time 
sales employee, the contact with fellow employees, em- 
ployers, and the buying public, will offer exceptional 
opportunities to study personality and to develop those 
qualities pleasing to others. 


Information on Merchandise 


Merchandise knowledge is a prime concern to the sales- 
man. In order to help customers buy sensibly, the sales- 
man must know his merchandise thoroughly and be able 
to explain its values. The merchandising and sales class 
develops knowledge of merchandise in a variety of 
ways. Stores will loan goods to the class for examina- 
tion and testing purposes. There are excellent reference 
books dealing with textiles and non-textiles. A wide 
variety of trade magazines and manufacturers’ publica- 


tions are available to the student. The information that. 


the sales student acquires about merchandise is helpful 
to him both as a salesperson and a consumer. 


Present-day Merchandising 


Modern merchandising methods are in direct contrast 
to those of the Nineteenth Century. Today’s inventory 
and stock controls, expense ratios, and planned pur- 
chases are tools the retailer uses in both serving the 
public and for deriving a profit. The sales student learns 
the reason for these processes and data and how to use 
them. Since their application involves fractions, per- 
centages, decimals and the basic arithmetic of addition, 
subtraction and multiplication, these computational skills 
undergo a thorough class review. To some students, the 
study of merchandising represents the first convincing 


reason they have discovered for learning arithmetic. 

Present-day merchandising exercises a potent educa- 
tional influence on the public. Consumers are taught 
to use new products as well as new uses for old prod- 
ucts. It has been said that without the salesman, the 
average American would be twenty-five years behind the 
times in the use of the instruments of modern living. 
Advertising and display are important devices used by 
merchants to educate the public. As a part of his mer- 
chandising and sales course training, the student gains 
appreciation for the purposes and techniques of advertis- 
ing and the mechanies of arranging displays. 


Related Topics 


The merchandising and sales course will include im- 
portant topics other than those we have described. Social 
security, labor legislation, labor unions, problems of 
small business, store layout, store organization, and fash- 
ion, line and design are but a few of the elements that 
ean add utility and interest to the curriculum. 

Few textbooks cover all of the above topics. The mer- 
chandising and sales instructor uses a wide variety of 
reading materials. Current books on selling and mer- 
chandise information can be utilized effectively as a 
room library for reference purposes. The Bureau of 
Domestie and Foreign Commerce publications on organ- 
izing and operating various kinds of small businesses are 
a recent source of useful class information. Many com- 
panies publish excellent aids for sales training, that can 
be obtained upon request without charge. Increasing 
numbers of appropriate films are available for class use 
on a rental or complimentary basis. Speakers from busi- 
ness bring new ideas into the classroom and provide stu- 
dents with an important opportunity to acquire business 
contacts. Field trips to stores, newspaper offices, mail 

(Continued on page 44) 


Office Standards and Co-operation 
With Business 


CAN STUDENTS TEACH TEACHERS? 


Evaluation through the Follow-up Study 


What do our high school graduates think about the 
training given them? How effectively has that training 
served them—are questions that are forever in the minds 
of conscientious teachers. Teacher opinion varies as to 
the best way to find an answer to these questions. Some 
teachers think that high school graduates have the best 
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view of their training; others believe that employers have 
the best view because of the immaturity of the recent 
high school graduate, and the possibility of a tendency 
to confuse training and experience after a few years of 
employment. 

Believing that the employment experience of the very 
recent graduates to be of more importance to the high 
school teacher, and anxious to know how well the pro- 
gram of the small high school meets the needs of its 
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graduates, Miss Iva Reed, commercial teacher of the 
Delta, Colorado High School made a study of the em- 
ployment histories of the graduates of the commercial 
curriculum of that school for the years 1944, 1945, and 
1946. Several interesting facts emerged, and the value 
of such studies, even though they are made on a very 
small scale and cover unusual employment periods was 
evident. 
Where do they go 

Delta, Colorado, a town of approximately four thou- 
sand residents, is located on the western slope of the 
Continental Divide, in a prosperous fruit-growing and 
farming community. Since the town is the type of which 
teachers usually say, ‘‘The young people go to larger 
places; there’s no use investigating conditions here; 
students must be trained for the city employment 
market,’’ the mobility of the high school graduates was 
first investigated. Approximately one-third of the gradu- 
ates were married and were not employed. Surprisingly 
enough, in a time of wide-spread easy employment and 
good salaries, 50 percent of the graduates who were 
employed remained in the local community; nearly the 
same number were located in nearby, similar small 
communities, and only 2 percent had succumbed to the 
lure of the big city. 


What do they do? 

By far the greatest number of the graduates were 
employed as typists. The next largest number listed 
filing as the general nature of their work. An almost 
equal number were employed as bookkeepers, as tele- 
phone operators, in selling, and as office machine op- 
erators. A few were employed as stenographers and a 
small number were in scattered, non-typical employment. 
In enumerating the specific duties that they were called 
upon to perform, the group listed, almost uniformly, 
using the telephone. A somewhat smaller number listed 
the meeting of callers or customers as an office duty. 
Other items indicated that typewriting is a fairly uni- 
form requirement of all office jobs, as are certain filing 
duties, particularly those concerned with sorting and 
alphabetic filing. Other duties listed followed closely 
the previous statement as to the general nature of the 


work. 
Did the School Help? 


Nearly all of the graduates state that they elected 
the commercial course as their own choice, but half 
admit that they had no idea of taking a commercial 
position on graduation. The majority of the graduates 
did not begin to plan for a life-long occupation until 
they were in senior high school. Very few graduates give 
the high school eredit for helping them find work after 
graduation, but are generous in giving credit to certain 
commercial courses, particularly typing and bookkeep- 
ing, for helping them to decide on the work they wanted 
to do. Extra curricular activities are not held in high 
regard as contributing to a vocational career, although 
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mention is made of athletics, the school paper, debate, 
and music. In the response to a query as to the high 
school subjects that were considered of most value in 
vocational life, typing and English led all other high 
school subjects by a wide margin, with frequent mention 
of mathematies, office practice, and bookkeeping. To a 
similar inquiry as to commercial subjects of vocational 
value, the response listed typewriting, bookkeeping, pen- 
manship and spelling, commercial mathematics, office 
practice, and junior business training. 


What Would They Have Liked? 


Asked to indicate what course or activity in high 
school would have been valuable in their occupations, 
the graduates asked first for training in meeting people, 
in getting along with others in business, and in person- 
ality development. Then they asked for more training 
on office machines, in shorthand, and in publie speaking. 
A few asked for more training in penmanship and 
spelling, and in vocabulary building. 


Rec dations 

In view of the fact that approximately one-third of 
the girls married and established homes within three 
years of graduation from high school, a course in con- 
sumer business education was advised for all commer- 
cial majors. The apparent need for spelling, filing, and 
for training in the personal factors of getting along with 
other people and personality development was held to 
be the responsibility of a course in office practice. Such a 
course might be divided into two emphases, if the 
amount to be covered became too heavy, namely; a 
course in office machines and one in elerical training. 
Earlier emphasis on vocational guidance was suggested. 
This recommendation is reenforeced by a recent study* 
made at Columbia University on the relatively greater 
permanence of early vocational choice. Budgetary con- 
siderations prove to be a problem in recommending 
increased training in office machines, although this 
might be overcome somewhat by establishing a coopera- 
tive mobile machines training unit with several nearby 
high schools, on the plan used by some city high schools, 
notably Los Angeles. 

If the Delta High School may be considered typical 
of that very large segment of our nation’s schools—the 
school in the agricultural community—the findings of 
this study may prove more widely useful than the. 
author envisioned. It is hoped that other business 
teachers will make similar studies in their own communi- 
ties and will share their experiences with their fellow 
teachers. The editor of this column will be very glad to 
receive reports of such studies made for the purpose of 
course and curriculum evaluation. 


*Wightwick, M. Irene. Vocational Interest Patterns. Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 900. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1945, 231 pp. 
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SHORTHAND 


WHY NOT TRY A BULLETIN BOARD 
DISPLAY? 


It is a rare person who, never having studied short- 
hand, understands the difficulties of teaching and learn- 
ing such an intricate skill. No more does one who has 
never plaved tennis recognize or appreciate expertness 
in that skill when he sees it. It is, as the psychologist 
points out, difficult to learn from the observation of an 
expert performance, unless you are an expert yourself. 
The expert moves too fast for the novice to see. 

In shorthand, the difficulties of appreciating perfor- 
mance are even greater, since most of the expertness of 
a shorthand writer is mental. So little of the shorthand 
skill is physical and visible to the eve. It is not unusual, 
therefore, for an impression to be gained that in order 
to teach shorthand, all that one does is dictate. In fact, 
there are some who are teaching shorthand who believe 
that, too. 

In order that students, teachers, and administrators 
may be led to a better appreciation of the shorthand skill, 
bulletin board visual materials are used by some teachers. 
Miss Muriel Van Orden, a New York State teacher, con- 
structed a poster portraying the mental action of a ste- 
nographer transcribing a letter. In the center of the 
poster is the picture of a girl at work. Around her are 
all the little clouds of her thoughts which govern the 
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performance. The finished product, of course, is a mail- 
able letter. 

Have you ever used a bulletin board display to help 
the people in your school understand what it is you are 
teaching students to do? Or do you encourage the belief 
that all vou are doing is dictating, and that shorthand 
is the easiest subject in the school to teach? 

Perhaps you could make a chart like Miss Van Or- 
den’s. The questions she used in the clouds of thoughts 
are given below. Or have you already done something 
like this? Why not write the shorthand editor about it? 


TRANSCRIPTION IS AN ART 


Can I read my shorthand notes? 
How can I judge length of the letter so that I can 
place it attractively on the page? 

3. How ean I make my machine adjustments most 
rapidly? 

4. Is my supply of materials adequate and easily ac- 
cessible? 

5. What is the addressee’s address? Where ean I get 
it most easily and quickly? In files? Card catalogs? 
Telephone directory? 

6. What style set up should I use? (Some employers 
have special preferences. ) 

7. Which is correct: 4th Avenue? Fourth Avenue? 
Fourth Ave.? 

8. What salutation is most appropriate? Should I have 
asked when none was dictated? 

9. Should this number be spelled out?) Written in 
figures? 

10. How should amounts of money be written? Hours 
of the day? Technical numbers? 

11. Spelling—one or two words? ‘‘E’’ or ‘‘Ant?’’ ete. 

12. Correct grammar used? 

13. Where do I divide this word correctly? 

14. Should I use a comma here? A semi-colon there, 
ete.? Should I capitalize this word? 

15. Meaning interpreted sensibly? (Good judgment ab- 
solutely essential. ) 

16. What closing shall I use? 

17. Are there any enclosures? Where do I get them? 

18. Should I type a large or a small envelope? 

19. Are my erasures neat? Is my proofreading accurate? 


Transcription is an Art: 


This picture of a stenographer transcribing her notes is suitable 
for the bulletin board display described by Miss Van Orden. Why 
not have a student center the picture on poster stock and sketch 
19 clouds surrounding it? In each cloud place a number to corre- 
spond with the accompanying question. 
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FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS 


New Second Edition, Elizabeth Gregg MacGibbon 
McGraw-Hill, 1947, 456 pp., $2.50. 

Since writing the first edition of this book, Mrs. Mae- 
Gibbon has added to her rich experience by serving as 
personnel coordinator for a large industry. Because of 
rapid turnover during war years, it was necessary for 
her to interview 20,000 applicants for 4,000 positions. 
The result is a fund of new anecdotes to add interest to 
this book-length letter to the young man or woman 
planning for a beginning position in business. 

Mrs. MacGibbon reminds these aspiring young people 
that the high salaries today are being paid for excellence 
in the required skills, for experience, and for personal 
traits that the employers want in addition to skills. 


A personnel director is in a strategic position to in- 
fluence young people to plan their careers rather than 
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to indulge in wishful thinking or to live on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Thus, the chapters telling about jobs for 
beginners and how to get them are aids to blueprinting 
the future. 

As personnel appearance and personality traits are of 
the essence of success in business, practical advice from 
one who knows business requirements is needed by all 
students in business courses. 

One indication that the material in this book deals with 
today rather than with yesterday is the mention of the 
United-Noma Business Entrance Tests as the example 
of an ‘‘authoritative device for measuring the qualifica- 
tions of commercial graduates.’’ 

Questions for discussion and projects are included for 
class or supplementary use. Here is an opportunity for 
students to secure information and advice with the 
‘*vou’’ slant from one who knows what is expected of 
beginners in business positions. 


Boston 17 
Chicago 16 
Dallas 1 

San Francisco 3 


The Revised Edition of Goodman-Moore's 


ECONOMICS IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


A post-war book in every sense. this up-to-the-minute text fills the need for a high-school book which 
interprets economic principles in the fresh light of developments since World War II. It discusses,. for 
example, the economic significance of such timely topics as new problems created by atomic power, the 
United Nations’ work for economic cooperation, and America’s possible part in world recovery. 

Above all else, the book is practical. It stresses problems that today confront the consumer — shows 
how the post-war economic situation affects our daily lives. It educates boys and girls in the knowledge 
and use of sound economic principles, in wise purchasing, home management and business fundamentals. 
Its constant use of current topics and everyday happenings to illustrate economic laws makes the subject 
interesting—easier to grasp. Many striking photographs and cartoons. 


For Full Information, Ask for Descriptive Circular 316 


New York 11 

Atlanta 3 
Columbus 16 
Toronto 5 


TEXTBOOKS OF 
DISTINCTION. 
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RECORDS MANAGEMENT AND FILING 
OPERATIONS 


Margaret K. Odell and Earl P. Strong 
McGraw-Hill, 1947, 342 pp., $4. 

‘‘Dedicated to those record clerks who file but cannot 
find,’’ this comprehensive book is a guide to management 
and a reference manual for offices, schools, and colleges. 

The authors, recognizing the filing of business records 
as an essential tool of management, recommend that cen- 
tralized control of records be designated in corporation 
charters and indicated in the organization chart. 

The coverage of records management is so complete 
that it would be difficult to suggest additions to the topies 
discussed, the equipment and supplies described and pic- 
tured, and the techniques analyzed. 

A brief sampling of unrelated topics will serve to 


indicate the many useful materials included: floor lay-: 


outs for the filing department, standard rules for index- 
ing and filing, listing of most common surnames in 
particular localities, a chart showing the physical char- 
acteristics of thirty-four available correspondence sys- 
tems, schedule for retention of records, job breakdowns 
for various filing operations, and micro-film filing. 

As both authors are experienced in the management 
of records and files, this complete guide may be followed 
with confidence. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS ENTRANCE TESTS 


United Business Education Association 
National Office Management Association 

The National Business Entrance Tests, successor to the 
United-Noma Business Entrance Tests, is a convenient 
means whereby we may raise standards and send our 
graduates into business with proof of their abilities. The 
tests are prepared by a joint committee representing 
the United Business Education Association and National 
Office Management Association. 

Naturally, a committee made up of teachers and office 
managers represents more man hours and, therefore, can 
make a better test than can the individual teacher. As 
the tests have wide distribution, the teacher who gives 
them knows not only how each pupil has performed, but 
can compare, by consulting the norms, that performance 
with the records of all other pupils who have taken the 
tests, and with business standards. Of course, no one 
outside of the home school knows the achievement of the 
local pupils, the norms being caleulated for the testees 
en masse. 

The skills tested are: filing, machine calculation, book- 
keeping, applied typewriting, shorthand dictation and 
transcription, and machine transcription (this test not 
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in 1947). Each testee takes one or more of these skill 
tests as he chooses. Everyone takes the general informa- 
tion and fundamentals test. The tests are scored by 
trained correctors and detailed results sent to the schools. 

The certificate presented to each successful testee is 
virtually a guaranteed key to a business office position. 

This test service is non-profit. The charge is one dollar 
per pupil for each skill test plus the general information 
and fundamentals test. If the pupil selects an additional 
skill in which to be tested, another dollar is charged. This 
price includes scoring and complete report. Teachers 
may order sets of 25 copies of any one test for $5.00, 
with or without the scoring and reporting service. Ad- 
ministrator’s sets, with samples of all tests, are $2.00. 

Any teacher interested in giving the tests may become 
a center sponsor or a school sponsor. For information, 
write to Noma, 2118 Lineoln-Liberty Building, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, or UBEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Join the increasing number of 
business teachers who are meeting business standards 
and certifying their product. 


PACE COURSE IN ACCOUNTANCY 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Judged everywhere by the character and 
work of its graduates 


Through wars and peace and depression and pros- 
perity—over a span of more than forty years—this 
outstanding course has been taught with unusual suc- 
cess by selected schools the country over. 

Duplication avoided: Planned on the basis of an 
over-all self-contained course, needless repetition _ 
is avoided, time is conserved, and student interest 
is maintained. 

Medern: By continuous revision under the super- 
vision of an Editorial Board, the course is kept 
abreast of current developments. 

Ready for immediate installation: Pre-planned 
on a semester basis, immediate installation may 
be made with assurance of continuous and logi- 
cal progression. Course planning is not necessary. 

Teachers’ aids provided: Teachers’ manuals are 
supplied for all semesters. 

The Pace Course in Accountancy and Business Ad- 
ministration is made available for resident instruction 
to only one school in a community. For information 
as to franchise conditions, cost of texts, and examina- 
tion material, address: 


BUSINESS TEXT-BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 


225 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 
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4-Position, 3-Track Ribbon Control saves you 
money, gives one third more ribbon usage 


Key Trip instantly releases mis-stroked 
keys that jam—no more smudged fingers 


Longer Writing Line often eliminates the 
need for an extra, wider carriage machine 
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KEY TO A TYPIST’S HEART 


Here’s a new typing feature . . . the smoothest, easiest, quickest way 


you've ever known, to turn out letters any boss will be proud to sign. 
Keyboard Margin Control,* we call it. Your fingers never leave the keyboard ...a 
flick of the keys, and both margins are set—click! Now you can have margin setting 
where it really belongs ...on the keyboard. It steps up performance, steps down 
fatigue. You'll find it only on the Remington KMC*-— the latest of many reasons why 
more Remingtons have been bought than any other typewriter. See it today! There’s 


nothing else like it in typing! 


4 Only the Remington KMC gives you all 8 at no extra cost 


THE FIRST NAME IN TYPEWRITERS 
Makers aiso of world-renowned Remington Rand Portable Typewriters 


*KMC and Keyboard Margin Control, T. M. 
© 1947 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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Why Is Thomas Shorthand 
Gaining In Popularity? 


More and more schools are teaching Thomas dependable one-way writing principles found 
Shorthand because they have investigated this only in the Thomas System. By following the 

' system and found that they can train students STANDARD WRITING PATTERN they 
to become confident shorthand writers from can write readily all words, including the new 
the start of the course. or unfamiliar. What is this amazingly simple, 

one-way STANDARD WRITING PAT- 
Confidence grows naturally and quickly as TERN? It is a fixed formula applied to sound 


students experience the ease of applying sequences by applying these simple rules: 

——— 1. Write the first consonant sound of the word. 

——— 119445 2. Indicate the following vowel. 

TTT 3. Write the remaining consonants as heard and omit the medial 

vowels. 

| mragoueroe 4. Indicate with short, straight lines, definitely sounded begin- 

THOMAS ning vowels, and ending vowels in words of more than one 

DICTIONARY syllable. 

———— THIS Examples illustrating the application of these rules— 

PHRASE sook Word In Thomas You Write Word In Thomas You Write 
THOMAS lay la material matrl 
tne late lat infinite infint 
Tate taee later latr gondola gondla 
Thames Nera lateral latrl ukulele ukulle 

laborer labrr 


The line of Thomas Shorthand texts and supple- 
mentary books is your line of least resistance in main- \ 
taining the students’ interest and attention from the 
start and throughout the course. 


Since this series of streamlined texts is being en- ’ . 
thusiastically adopted by schools throughout the coun- Write today for 
try we suggest that you also investigate its merits. the astounding- 
Write today for descriptive price list Form TNS-3. ly simple, FREE, 
home study 


course for 
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HEADQUARTER’S NOTES 


Preview 
of the November 1947 
National Business Education Quarterly 


By Edward H. Goldstein, Research Editor 


The person who does research has 
not completed his job until he makes 
such research available for the bene- 
fit of interested individuals. The Na- 
tional Business Education Quarterly, 
through its summer issue, has always 
been a means of making such research 
readily accessible. However, in the 
past, many important research studies 
in Business Education have been 
omitted because they could not be 
included in the one research issue. 
Under the new policy inaugurated 
this vear, two full issues of the Quar- 
terly will be devoted to research. 
Thus, we ean now make available to 
you many more recent research stud- 
ies of high caliber that are worthy of 
publication. The first issue of the 
Quarterly will be off the press in No- 
vember 1947 and the second issue to 
be devoted to research will be pub- 
lished in March 1948. 

In the November issue Professor 
Ilamden L. Forkner of Columbia Uni- 
versity, president of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, will have 
some important announcements to 
make about the new Quarterly and 
about some new research awards. The 
over-all policy will be explained by 
Mr. Harold Fasnaecht, of Colorado 


Woman’s College, and Mr. Hollis P. 


Guy, executive secretary of U.B.E.A., 
and there will be a word of explana- 
tion from our issue editor, Mr. 
Edward H. Goldstein of the Balti- 
more publie schools. 

The Quarterly in November will 
contain a general article on problem 
solving and methods of research in 
business education by Dr. Carter 
Good, Dean of Teachers College, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and author of 
the leading books and journals de- 
voted to research. This article, writ- 
ten in Dr. Good’s lucid style, is a 
MUST for every individual who is 
interested in business education re- 
search. Mr. B. Frank Kyker, Chief of 
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Quarterly Editors 


Harold D. Fasnacht, general edi- 
tor of The National Business Educa- 
tion Quarterly, and for many years a 
member of the administrative staff 
of Colorado Woman’s College and 
the summer faculty of Denver Uni- 
versity, announces the appointment 
of Edward H. Goldstein and J. Mar- 
shall Hanna as issue editors. 

Mr. Edward H. Goldstein, Head 
of the Department of Business Edu- 
cation, Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland, has been se- 
lected to.edit the fall and spring is- 
sues. These two issues will be de- 
voted to the field of research in busi- 
ness education. The fall issue will 
be off the press in November and the 
spring issue in March, 1948. 

Dr. J. Marshall Hanna, Professor 
of Business Education, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, will edit the 
winter Quarterly which will appear 
in January, 1948. This issue and the 
summer Quarterly will be devoted to 
administration. 


the Business Education Service of the 
United States Office of Education, has 
kindly consented to indicate to us 
areas of research and problems that 
should be studied or investigated in 
business education. Mr. Kyker clearly 
points the way toward many areas 
where research is needed. And who 
is in a better position to know than 
the chief of our Business Edueation 
Service in Washington? This might 
serve as an impetus to some of our 
**research neophytes. ’’ 

What can the classroom teacher do 
about research? How do you outline 
a research study in the classroom? 
What are some of the less technical 
types of research that can be carried 
on in the classroom? These questions 
are very ably answered by Miss Ann 
Brewington, associate professor of 
business education in the University 
of Chicago, in her article ‘‘ Research 
by the Classroom Teacher.’’ 

(Continued on page 48) 


Quarterly Assumes New Role 
By Harold D. Fasnacht, Editor 


The National Business Education 
Quarterly assumes a new role during 
the 1947-1948 year. As announced in 
the October issue of UBEA Forum 
two issues will be devoted to research 
in business education and two issues 
to problems in the administration of 
business education. 

The first purpose of the Quarterly 
is to serve business educators. In its 
new role, the Quarterly will attempt 
to bring to business edueators the 
summary of research which affects the 
classroom teather and the administra- 
tor. This benefit will be published in 
such a way that applications ean be 
made to local and individual situa- 
tions. 

The administrator too, deserves 
some attention. Curriculum, super- 
vision problems, teacher-training, and 
numerous other administrative topics 
will be discussed in the two issues to 
be devoted to the administrator of 
business education. Department 
heads, supervisors, advisors, ecurricu- 
lum planners, and directors of busi- 
ness education should find value and 
interest in their mutual problems in 
all four issues, but particularly in the 
two administrators’ issues. 

Advertising is being reduced to a 
minimum to allow for maximum con- 
tent. Contributors and their articles 
are being chosen with utmost eare. 
The editors are giving the contribu- 
tions careful attention in preparation 
for their usefulness to readers. The 
Quarterly has long been a favorite 
professional journal among business 
education teachers. In its new role it 
assumes even greater stature and at 
the same time, takes on special fune- 
tions heretofore overlooked among 
publications. . 


Note: The National Business Education 
Quarterly is a regular service to members 
of the United Business Education Research 
Foundation and the United Business Educa- 
tion Administrators’ Association. Member- 
ship in the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation is a prerequisite to membership in 
the divisions. 
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UBEA Affiliation Plan 


The by-laws of the United Business 
Education Association provide for the 
affiliation of local, state, and regional 
associations of business teachers. Pro- 
fessional groups in other fields have 
been successful in developing strong ; 
regional, state, and local groups 
through affiliation with a national 
body and it is believed that business 
education can also be strengthened 


Many Back Issues of The National Business Education 
Quarterly Available 


The National Business Education Quarterly has been in continuous 
publication since 1932. A limited number of back issues remain in stock at 
UBEA headquarters. These issues may be obtained at the following prices: 
35 cents a copy; 3 copies for $1.00; 10 or more copies mailed to the same 
address for 25 cents each. Payment must accompany all orders except those 
sent by librarians. Shipping charges will be prepaid on orders accompanied 
by payment. Beginning with Volume XVI, (October 1947), the price will 
be 75 cents for each copy; however, only a few single copies of this Volume 
will be available. 


Vol. XV, 1946-47, Vernal H. Carmichael, General Editor 


through such a plan. 


1 No. 1 (Oct. 1946) Readjustments in Business What are some of the 
Education Jessie Graham advantages of affiliation? 
2 No. 2 (Dec. 1946) Improvement of Inst. in Eng. for A ' 
Business Purposes Lydia McHenry (1) The privilege of electing dele- 
3 No. 3 (Mar. 194%) Guidance, Placement and Follow- gates to the UBEA National Repre- 
up in Business Education Frances E. Merrill sentative Assembly. The Assembly 
4 No. 4 (May 1947) Research in Business Education Paul Muse : ae 
Vol. XIV. 1945-46, Vernal H. Carmichael, General Editor ia ill serve as the unify me element 
*5 No. 1 (Oct. 1945) Business Training for Veterans. F. G. Nichols in the UNITED organization, Dele- 
*6 No. 2 (Dec. 1945) Improvement of Instruction in gates will bring to the national meet- 
Office Practice Russell 8. Burkhart ing suggestions from their groups as 
“7 } . 
No. 3 (Mar. 1946) Business Teachers and Manage- ; to better ways in which the various 
ment Work Together L. H. Diekroeger : f the UBEA b d 
*8 No. 4 (May 1946) Research in Business Education Paul F, Muse 
Vol. XIII, 1944-45, Vernal H. Carmichael, General Editor more effective for the classroom 
*9 No. 1 (Oct. 1944) Post-War Problems in Business teachers. Delegates will take part in 
2 Education Vernal H. Carmichael the important discussion and will par- 
* } ili } € 
10 No. 2 (Dee. 1944) Vocational Rehabilitation McKee Fisk ticipate in the decisions of the Assem- 
“13 No. 3 (Mar. 1945) Better Business Education titled 
Business Harm Harms to send delegates to the Assembly on 
*12 No. 4 (May 1945) Research and the Teacher Russell N. Cansler the basis of one delegate for an affili- 
VolXII, 1943-44, Anson B. Barber, General Editor ated group of fifty or less and two 
13 No. 1 (Oct. 1943) W artime | Programs in Business delegates for fifty or more members. 
Education Hamden L. Forkner he A 
14 No. 2 (Dec. 1943) Current Activities in Typewriting Rowena Wellman 
15 No. 3 (Mar. 1944) Standards in Business Education Helen Reynolds & sembly this representation may need 
Paul S. Lomax to be expanded. 
16 No. 4 (May 1944) Work Experience in Business Caer f 
F Education F. G. Nichols (2) Affiliation will strengthen busi- 
Vol. XI, 1942-43, Anson B. Barber, General Editor ness education. When problems arise 
“17 Issue of a national or regional nature, the 
18 0. ec. 42) ivil Service oy - Douglas nite sin i ssoci- 
19 No. 3 (Mar. 1943) Distributive Education Ira W. Kibby d 
20 No. 4 (May 1943) Research in Business Education J. Wanous is irequently A 
Vol. X, 1941-1942, Earl P. Strong, General Editor on conferences. If the association’s 
21 No. 1 (Oct. 1941) General Issue Earl P. Strong representatives can go to these con- 
usiness Education obert S. Barnes — 
23 No. 3 (Mar. 1942) Office Machines and Clerical sents the various states on matters of 
Penstinn Ralph S. Rowland policy or planning then we are in a 
24 No. 4 (May 1942) Resesrch and the Business Class- : much stronger position nationally 
room Teacher, III S. J. Wanous than if UBEA represents individual 
Vol. IX, 1940-1941, Edwin A. Swanson, General Editor members only. 
*25 No. 1 (Oct. 1940) General Issue Edwin A, Swanson 
26 No. 2 (Dec. 1940) Improving Instruction in ; The various national associations. 
Bookkeeping _ Edwin A, Swanson such as those concerned with ad- 
27 No. 3 (Mar. 1941) re, toed Standards in hs oo ministration, guidance, and curricu- 
win A, Swanson 
28 No. 4 (May 1941) Research and the Business Class- lum, have ete in the past had any 
room Teacher, II ee eT group to which they could turn for 
*Out of print. an authoritative point of view that 
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truly represents business education. 
Consequently business education has 
been by-passed on many national com- 
missions and committees. Business 
educators need to correct this situa- 
tion. 


(3) Affiliation develops among the 
members of the group a professional 
solidarity, a consciousness of having 
a real and vital part in the work of 
their national specialized professional 
organization. 


(4) Affiliation brings the group 
into direct relationship with the Asso- 
ciation from which it may receive 
assistance in planning its activities. 
If your state is affiliated with UBEA 
and word comes from you that assis- 
tance is needed to help the state 
planning group to develop a sound 
business education program, such 
assistance will be provided. 


What Associations are now affili- 
ated with UBEA? In 1946-1947 
twelve state associations voted to 
unite their programs with the United 
Business Education Association. The 
affiliated groups are: Colorado Edu- 
eation Association, Commercial Edu- 
eation Section; Connecticut Business 
Education Association ; Delaware Ed- 
ucation Association, Business Educa- 
tion Section; Florida Education As- 
sociation, Business Education Section ; 
Iowa Business Education Association ; 
Louisiana Business Teachers Associa- 
tion ; North Carolina Education Asso- 
ciation, Business Education Section ; 
North Dakota Education Association, 
Commercial Education Section; Ohio 
Business Teachers’ Association ; Okla- 
homa Education Association, Com- 
mercial Education Section; Oregon 
Business Education Association; and 
West Virginia Education Association, 
Business Education Section. 


Will a group lose its identity by 
affiliation with UBEA? No. Affiliation 
means that the local, state, or regional 
group will maintain its own identity. 
It will maintain its own power to de- 
cide what it shall do and how it shall 
operate. It will collect its dues as here- 
tofore and do as it wishes with those 
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dues. It will hold its convention and 
plan its programs without dictation 
from any over-all governing body. 


How much does it cost to affiliate 
with UBEA? Affiliated groups for- 
merly paid a small annual dues to the 
National Council for Business Eduea- 
tion to cover the cost of supplies and 
secretarial assistance needed by the 
Council. The amount of annual dues 
to be paid to UBEA, if any, will be 
set by the delegates attending the 
Representative Assembly. 


What are the steps to take in affili- 
ating with UBEA? Each group of 
business educators which now has a 
state, local, or regional organization 
may vote to affiliate by member action 
or by executive committee action. 
When such action is taken the group 
is then required to elect delegates to 
the Representative Assembly. The 
application for affiliation, the names 
of delegates, and the names of the 
officers of the affiliated association 
should be forwarded to the Executive 
Secretary, United Business Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. The Execu- 
tive Secretary will notify the dele- 
gates as to the time and place of the 
next meeting of the Representative 
Assembly. 


May a group within a state affiliate? 
If a state is divided into districts or 
zones and if the state organization is 
an affiliate then the local group is not 
entitled to send additional delegates 
to the Representative Assembly. <A 
concrete example will clear up this 
point. The Ohio Business Teachers’ 
Association has voted to affiliate with 
UBEA. The State of Ohio is also 
divided into districts. The district 
groups and city groups within Ohio 
are automatically affiliated, but are 
not entitled to send delegates in addi- 
tion to those elected by the Ohio Busi- 
ness Teachers’ Association. New York 
State, however, has no state associa- 
tion for public business teachers but 
it has a number of zones. Any of the 
zones or city associations may vote to 
affiliate with UBEA and therefore 
will be entitled to send delegates to 


the national Representative Assembly. 
Local and district groups become af- 
filiates of the state group which in 
turn becomes an affiliate of UBEA. 


Will there be an overlapping of 
functions in our national and affili- 
ated regional associations? No. The 
UNITED associations have only one 
purpose —the promotion of better 
business education. Publications of 
the national and affiliated regional 
associations will merge or become 
joint projects and the present regional 
conventions will become cooperative 
meetings. This is the logical solution 
to the present dilemma of too many 
organizations and _ publications in 
business education. Affiliation would 
also eliminate the overlapping of so- 
licitation for membership from teach- 
ers who are already hard pressed to 
meet their professional organization 
obligations. Advertisers would no 
longer be solicited to support three 
or more periodicals and contributors 
would have their articles given nation- 
wide distribution. 


The United Business Edueation 
Association has made great headway 
since the amalgamation of the NEA 
Department of Business Education 
and the National Council for Business 
Edueation. Much more ean be acecom- 
plished when other associations of 
business teeachers join forces with 
UBEA to present a UNITED front 
for business teachers. Go to your state 
and regional association meetings this 
year. If they have not already voted 
affiliation with UBEA, initiate the 
motion which will bring affiliation 
before the group. Let’s get together 
in a national program. 


UBEA’s Membership Goal for 1948 


Membership. and active participation in 
the work of local, state, and national edu- 
cation associations is a professional duty. 
Quite properly it can be urged as an essen- 
tial to the teacher’s own best development 
as well as the only successful means of ad- 
vancing the profession of teaching. A min- 
imum goal of one out of five business 
teachers as members of UBEA in 1947-48 
is both reasonable and attainable. 
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Teaching Positions Abroad 


The first request received, follow- 
ing the opening of UBEA head- 
quarters offices, was from a business 
teacher who desired information con- 
cerning an exchange position in 
Hawaii. Since that time many more 
inquiries for the addresses of agencies 
which list foreign positions have been 
directed to the UBEA Executive 
Secretary. 

There is no single agency that acts 
as a clearing house in arranging for 
exchange teachers to non-English 
speaking countries, nor is there any 
single agency for making applications 
for teaching positions in foreign coun- 
tries. There are, however, several 
ways in which interested teachers can 
make application, namely: 


For the oceupied countries there is 
a limited demand for English-speak- 
ing teachers in Germany, Korea, and 
Japan. Application should be sent 
to 

Military Government 

War Department 

Washington, D. C. 
For teaching positions in Central and 


South America there are three ser- 
vices available: 
(1) Inter-American School Service 
American Council on Eduea- 
tion 
744 Jackson Place 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Roy Tasco Davis, 
Director 
This Service co-operates in 
locating teachers in about 500 
so-called English schools in 
Latin America. 
(2) Inter-American 
Foundation 
499 Pennsylvania Avenue 
Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Willfred Mauck, 
Director 
(3) The State Department has an 
arrangement for the exchange 
of students and teachers with 
Latin American countries 
under the Buenos Aires Con- 
vention Pact, operative in 
(Continued on page 48) 
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FOR ACTION 
NBET Questionnaire 
See page 24 


To Executive Secretary 

United Business Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


below. 


Name _.... 


If not a member of UBEA, include 
$2 membership dues which is pre- Street 
requisite to above. Full-time under- 


from-UBEA and Research Founda- 
tion dues. 


City 


CHARTER MEMBERSHIP 


United Business Education Research Foundation 
United Business Education Administrators’ Association 


Please enroll me for charter membership in the— 


United Business Education Research Foundation. $3. 


Sees. United Business Education Administrators’ Division. $3. 


Send The National Business Education Quarterly to the address given 


Teaching Position 


Make Checks Payable to UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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NEA Tours 


In co-operation with the Division 
of Travel Service of the National 
Edueation Association, UBEA will 
arrange a special tour of eastern cities 
of the United States for business 
teachers. The proposed tour will 
begin in Washington and_ include 
visits to historic Williamsburg, Nor- 
folk, New York, Newark, and Boston. 
The length of tour and dates will be 
determined according to the wishes 
of the majority of applicants. 

NEA tours are operated on a non- 
profit basis for members of the Associ- 
ation. The cost of the 1948 tours 
have not been determined, however, 
the 1947 tour of eastern cities was ap- 
proximately $10.00 per day. The price 
of all NEA tours includes transpor- 
tation expenses from place of origin 
and return to the city of origin, in- 
eluding train fare on coach, bus, 
vehicles for excursions, boat fare and 
accomodations, transfer of passengers 
between hotels and carriers, federal 
transportation tax; orientation ses- 
sions, conferences, special events, all 
side trips included in tour program, 
and a_ $5,000 accident insurance 
policy. 

Four hundred and fifty teachers, 
representing 40 states, Puerto Rico 
and Hawaii, participated during the 
summer of 1947 in the 16 tour groups 
conducted by the NEA Division of 
Travel Service. These groups were 
conducted to four areas: Mexico, 
Cuba, the West Indies, and eastern 
cities of the United States. 

In all tour areas, group members 
participated in programs especially 
arranged for them which included: 
guided sight-seeing to points of inter- 
est, orientation programs, lectures by 
prominent authorities in each area, 
and social events. 

If you are looking forward to a 
tour during June or July, why not 
consider one of the NEA offerings? 
Business teachers who are interested 
in joining the special tour of eastern 
cities should notify the UBEA Exe- 
cutive Secretary at an early date. 
Please specify the length of tour de- 
sired and the dates prefered. 


UBEA Forum 


Let’s Modernize 


President Forkner Invites Reaction to 
Modern Letter 


Ignorance, apathy, inertia, and tra- 
dition—these are the blocks to pro- 
eress. Every one of these blocks is 
subject to the will of the people. If 
any one of them prevents progress, it 
is beeause the individual lets it. 

The business letter is one of the 
most unprogressive forms in our sys- 
tem. Little or no change has taken 
place in its form or character in the 
last twenty-five vears. True, we have, 
for the most part, discarded the use of 
such phrases as *‘We beg to state,’’ 
**We beg to remind,’’ but the business 
letter still has the vestiges of another 
era. 

Why do we begin a letter addressed 
to a corporation with ‘‘Gentlemen’’? 
Why do we close the same letter with 
“‘Yours truly’’? Why do we start a 
letter with ‘‘Dear Sir’’ and end it 
“‘Sineerely yours’’? The only answer 
is tradition and the fear of breaking 
with it. For many vears we have 
followed the traditions of the English 
when it was necessary for those who 
were under the power of the knights 
and lords to address them as ‘‘ Dear 
Sir’’ and to close with such expres- 
sions as ‘‘Yours truly’’ or ‘‘ Your 
servant.’’ I think we have come a 
long way from those days, but one 
would not realize it if he depended 
upon American business correspon- 
dence to indicate the change. 

Why do we cause a stenographer 
to lose valuable time in placing the 
date somewhere near the right mar- 
gin, and the complimentary close to 
the right center of the page? Why 
do we indent paragraphs? Why should 
we waste hours of time in the type- 
writing and _ transeription classes 
teaching letter forms that are obso- 
lete? Why shouldn’t the schools of 
the country set modern, streamlined 
standards? 

For the past several weeks the 
writer has been using the modern 
form for all correspondence. Many 
persons who have received the letters 
have written back asking where they 
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can get an authoritative statement 
that this new form is acceptable. 
Authority rests with the people. There 
is no other source. When people ac- 
cept change as desirable, then you 
have authority for it. Merely putting 
a form that someone likes in a text- 
book does not make it any more 
authoritative than if it never ap- 
peared. Too many people hesitate to 
make change until someone else tries 
it. Such an attitude is a block to 
progress. 

The modern form of letter is in- 
tended for all business correspon- 
dence. Try it and see how much time 
it saves, how sensible it is, and how 
easy it is to teach. Your reaction to 
this modern form of communication 
is invited. If your response is favor- 
able, UBEA headquarters office will 
adopt and recommend the modernized 
letter for all business correspondence. 


Business Subjects Important to 
Broadcasters 


Students at the National Academy 
of Broadeasting, Ine., in Washington, 
D. C. are urged to study office proce- 
dure and business methods. Miss Alice 
Keith, Direetor of the Academy, 
strongly advocates the study of busi- 
ness subjects. ‘‘It is not enough in 
this day and age,’’ she insists, ‘‘for 
people to be so highly specialized 
they ean do only a given number of 
things.’’ She points out that a busi- 
ness education is of great value to a 
broadeaster because he may _ulti- 
mately find himself manager of a sta- 
tion or director of an advertising 
ageney. 

Announcers and continuity writers 
should be able to typewrite their own 
manuscripts in addition to having a 
knowledge of business procedures. 


UBEA Dues 


Regular—including full active priv- 
ileges and a year’s subscription to the 
UBEA Forum - $2 

Student—open only to full-time un- 
dergraduates. Current school year’s 
subscription to the UBEA Formu_ $1 

Life—including full active privi- 
leges and the UBEA Forum _______. $50 


UBEA IN ACTION 


YOU 


You are a very important person at UBEA 
headquarters in Washington. 

You have a membership application in our 
numerical file, 

You have a number in our deposits file, 

You have an addressograph plate in our 
mailing file, 

eee a yellow card in our alphabetic 

e, 

You have a listing in our mail log, 

You receive a minimum of five minutes’ 
time when you pay your dues, 

You receive another minimum of five min- 
utes when you request a change of 
address, 

You receive one of the finest professional 
magazines in education, 


You receive all other benefits of belonging 
to your own specialized national pro- 
fessional organization, 

You receive recognition from other edu- 
cators for the part you are performing 
in promoting better business education 
through UBEA services, 


You are UBEA—its existence depends 
upon you. 


Won’t YOU Please 


Notify headquarters in ample time of 
a change in your address—allow three 
to four weeks for processing, 

Notify headquarters if you fail to receive 
your UBEA membership card within 
six weeks after mailing your dues, 

Notify headquarters if you fail to receive 
your copy of the UBEA Forum within 
six weeks after mailing your dues, 


Notify headquarters if you wish to serve 
on one of the major UBEA Committees 
in your area. 


Write to your Executive Secretary when 
you want your ideas and views of 
UBEA services placed on file at head- 
quarters for consideration in future 
plans of the association, 


Write to your State Director or National 
Council Representative about the ways 
in which UBEA can serve your area, 


Write to the advertisers in the UBEA 
Forum for brochures or other services 
available to you, 


Write to the Service Editors of the UBEA 

Forum if you have 2° contribution to 

make, a question to ask, a comment or 

a word of commendation for their 

splendid effort in bringing to you an 
outstanding magazine. 


Then 


Does it not appeal to you that UBEA 
deserves the support of every teacher of 
business subjects in our high schools and 
colleges? Will you accept the responsibil- 
ity of informing your non-member asso- 
ciates, administrators, and students about 
UBEA and its contribution to better busi- 
ness education? 


For ACTION 


NBET Questionnaire 

The United-Noma Business En- 
trance Tests, sponsored jointly by the 
United Business Education Associa- 
tion and Nationai Office Management 
Association, are undergoing revision 
and should be ready for release about 
April 1948. The revised tests will be 
issued under the name of National 
Business Entrance Tests. These tests, 


formerly called the National Clerical - 


Ability Tests, were first administered 
in 1937. The original tests were de- 
veloped co-operatively by a group of 
educators and office managers under 
the direction of Professor F. G. Nich- 

7 ols and Philip J. Rulon of the Har- 
vard Graduate School. 

- An analysis of this testing program 
is being conducted at the preesnt time 
by a Joint Committee representing 
education through the United Busi- 
ness Education Association, and busi- 
ness through the National Office Man- 
agement Association. The committee 

a seeks guidance through answers to 

iS the queries stated below. Won’t you 


take time now to complete this ques- 
tionnaire and place it in the mail. If 
you prefer not to mutilate your maga- 
zine, supply the question numbers and 
the information requested on a sepa- 
rate sheet of paper. 

Directions—Mark an ‘‘X”’ in the 
space of your choice. 


Question #1—Should skill tests be made 
available to test ability to hold a job as a: 


1 Bookkeeper yes( ) no( ) 
2 Dictating Machine 

Transcriber yes( ) no( ) 
3 File Clerk yes( ) no( ) 
4 General Clerk yes( ) no( ) 
5 Calculating Machine 

Operator yes( ) no( ) 
6 Stenographer yes( ) no( ) 
7 Typist yes( ) no( ) 


Please list other clerical job skills for which 
you would suggest tests: 


A Proficiency Certificate is award- 
ed to those that qualify on any of the 
skill tests, which certificate when pre- 
sented to an employer indicates an 
acceptable degree of performance in 
the particular skill. It has now been 
suggested that a certificate be award- 


ed to all participants but that this 
certificate carry the indication that 
the testee has qualified in the upper 
20%, the second 20%, the middle 
20%, the fourth 20% or the lowest 
20% of the group taking the test in 
that particular year. Thus the em- 
ployer is enabled to see just where 
the testee stands on achievement in 
this skill when the certificate is pre- 
sented to him. 

Question #2—Do you approve the above 
stated suggestion? yes( ) no( ) 
It is suggested that the Joint Com- 

mittee on Business Entrance Tests 

(representing the National Office 

Management Association and _ the 

United Business Education Associa- 

tion) initiate steps leading toward 

standardization of the various tests. 

Question #3—Do you agree that this should 
be done? yes ( ) no ( ) no opinion ( ) 
Mail to Dr. William M. Polishook, 

Secretary of the Joint Committee on 

National Business Entrance Tests, 

Temple University, Philadelphia 22, 

Pennsylvania. 


Business Arithmetic made Practical and Timely 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, by James L. Twohig, is an up-to- 
date workbook that offers training in handling the practical and common arithmetic prob- 
lems found in business occupations. Students no longer need to work with abstract figures; 
they can learn arithmetic in terms of cash sales, billing, payrolls, postal charges, install- 
ment sales, merchandise pricing, etc. Because all problems are given in tabular form, 
checking and marking are facilitated, and efficiency and speed increased. 


These exercises may be basic or supplementary to suc courses as junior business training, 
general mathematics, business arithmetic, bookkeeping, selling, and consumer education. 
This compact, 124 page workbook offers more than 100 hours of material. PRACTICAL 
EXERCISES IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is being used successfully in cooperative part- 
time business training as well as in business preparatory programs. Write your Heath 
office for an examination copy. 


D. C. HEATH “AND COMPANY 


New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 
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Procedures and Techniques for Developing 
Statistical Skill in Advanced Typewriting 


Teachers of advanced typewriting should assist students to face the practical 
problems of dealing effectively and confidentially with statistical matters 


By HARRY HUFFMAN 
Director of Business Education 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


Statistical typewriting should be a high spot in the 
advanced typewriting course. Rightly so, too, because 
the use of statistics is on the increase in modern life. 
The student himself is a statistic. His name, date and 
place of birth, sex, grade level, religion, and other infor- 
mation appear in many records and files. In addition, 
data concerning him and others are often collected, 
organized, classified, averaged, tabulated, and displayed 
in a census, report, or school or community record. 

Actually many businesses owe their existence to statis- 
ties. Information which an individual, government office, 
or business bureau cannot know personally about other 
persons and businesses, may be readily obtained through 
the use of statistical data. Newspapers, books, magazines, 
bulletin boards, scoreboards, and other written material 
almost universally present statistical or tabulated infor- 
mation to the reader. Seeing and using statistical and 
tabulated matter are common experiences for everyone; 
even the kindergarten child is confronted with tabulated 
information he cannot read, such as the names and birth 
dates of his schoolmates. 

The typist, then whose stock and trade is to deal with 
written matter of every type, must be able to set up 
and typewrite accurately and efficiently various kinds 
of statistical and tabulated matter. The need for this 
competency will be clearly evident to the student when 
his attention is called to the universal use of statistics 
today. 

The Scope of Statistical Typewriting 


Because the use of statistics is so prevalent, the type- 
writing student learns to write figures and symbols early 
in the beginning course. The date or perhaps the number 
of the lesson or drill are commonly taught during the 
first few weeks. The scope of statistical typewriting, 
therefore, is considered to include all figures and symbols 
which appear in or with running copy and which require 
little or no planning for their arrangement, as well as all 
words, figures, and symbols which are to be arranged in 
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orderly columns and which involve varying degrees of 
planning and organization for placement. Obviously, 
then, when the student enters the advanced typewriting 
course he has already learned the fundamental skills 
required for statistical typewriting. One of the objec- 
tives of the advanced course should be to help him to 
become competent and skillful in typewriting statistical 
material. 


Effective Teaching of Statistical Typewriting 


Although few schools now employ the absentee-teacher 
plan’ in teaching typewriting, there are some teachers, 
even at the college level, who conduct their classes from 
a sitting position at their desks. The teacher who 
corrects papers at his desk as the class works represents 
little improvement over the absentee-teacher. The type- 
writing teacher who accomplishes outstanding results 
for all students takes a direct part in actively guiding 
their learning. Effective teaching of statistical type- 
writing will employ an overall approach, abundant 
demonstrations by the teacher, and his knowledge of the 
methods used by the practicing office worker. Each of 
these three factors will now be discussed independently. 

The overall approach begins with a teacher-student 
survey of existing statistical and tabulated matter in 
everyday life. The teacher and students collect or ex- 
amine newspapers, magazines, bulletin boards, score- 
boards, and other written material in order that the 
students will comprehend the scope and importance of 
tabulated data in current affairs. The teacher points out 
the importance of good arrangement of the data for 
ease in reading and the effect that a single error in 
typewriting may have upon the whole. For example, a 
scoreboard tabulates the results of a competition. An 
error on the board may elicit severe criticism by the 
spectators. This overall approach enables the students 

‘For example, a teacher conducts a bookkeeping class in one 
room and simultaneously has charge of a typewriting class in 
another room. 
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“The use of statistics is on the increase in modern life.” 


to organize a mental picture of the practical and useful 
results of statistical writing. 

Even though a student has been exposed to a great 
deal of statistical material, he probably has never looked 
at it critically from the point of view of placement and 
arrangement or of the effect of an error. Once the 
student has seen for himself the importance of statistical 
writing, has observed good arrangement and placement, 
and has discovered the practical effect of errors, his 
learning and skill development in this part of the ad- 
vanced course in typewriting will reach a high level. 

The second factor of effective teaching requires the 
teacher to guide the learning affirmatively. Abundant 
demonstrations by the teacher on his own machine is 
one of the most vigorous ways to accomplish this. Thus 
the teacher can ‘‘practice what he preaches.’’ He will, 
for instance, insist that the student learn to stroke the 
figure and symbol keys without ‘‘peeking.’’ When a 
student says that it is too diffieult and that he ‘‘just 
can’t do it,’’ the teacher may reply: ‘‘I had difficulty 
too, but I ean do it now. Come, I will show you on your 
own typewriter.’’ Skillful execution of the motion by 
the teacher will demonstrate how an expert stroke looks 
and sounds. A slow-motion demonstration will show the 
detail of the stroke. Thus the student can imitate and 
perfect. Another way to use the demonstration machine 
is for the teacher to typewrite a part of the class lesson. 
He ean then place his work alongside individual stu- 
dents’ work for the purpose of evaluation. Perhaps no 
single technique has the effect on students that abundant 
machine demonstration supplies. 

Finally, teaching will be more effective if the teacher 
knows what kind of statistical tvypewriting is done in 
the surrounding business community and how expert 
office workers typewrite such material. <A _ statistical 
typist in a local paperboard industry, for example, may 
be able to duplicate a thirty-page monthly closing report 
filled with financial data and figures without resorting 
to the use of mathematics to determine placement. Once 
the teacher gains this information, he can emphasize to 
his class that this typist has acquired competency in 
typewriting figures and symbols and in placement, as 
well as in proofreading. 

The teacher may find another office worker in a depart- 
ment store who has never been required or had time to 
work out an elaborate mathematical placement. In simple 
situations she judges the placement by eye; pressure of 
work requires it. Fer accounting reports she is re- 
quired to follow the form set up by an accountant. The 
teacher may further learn current practice from an 
office worker who says: 

My employer expects me to turn out absolutely ac- 
eurately typewritten reports, as well as to carry on 


many other duties. Of course, I erase occasionally. He 
has never said anything about arrangement and place- 
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ment, but he certainly says something about an error 

in a number, per cent, or decimal point. I never have 

time to work out a placement beyond just the use of 

my eye. 
Of course, the teacher will occasionally find a typist in 
a county agent’s office or bond broker’s office, for ex- 
ample, who is required to typewrite various kinds of 
reports which demand careful mathematical placement. 

Obviously, these observations of local conditions re- 
quire the teacher to modify his instruction. Although 
he will continue to teach expert mathematical placement, 
he will also provide for adequate training in ‘‘eye”’ 
placement as well as in proofreading and in typewriting 
figures and symbols. 

The teacher of typewriting should be vitally con- 
cerned with skill development. A number of teaching 
procedures for developing skill are discussed in the 
remainder of this article. 


Procedures and Techniques for Developing Skill in 
Statistical Typewriting 

Skill in the use of figures and symbol keys, in centering 
titles and headings, in placing material by eye, in 
mathematical placement, and in proofreading are vital 
to statistical typewriting. Procedures and suggested 
teaching techniques for the development of these skills 
are discussed below. 


Skill in the Use of Figure and Symbol Keys 


Figure and symbol keys should be vigorously and 
affirmatively retaught. However well these keys were 
learned originally, they need to be retaught because 
students present individual differences and they tend 
to forget. 

Each number should be presented as if for the first 
time. For example, the teacher should demonstrate the 
reach for the 9 key just as carefully and with as much 
enthusiasm as he would the reach for the u key to his 
beginning students. In order to stimulate new learning, 
the teacher should discuss briefly the hovering position 
of the right hand, the finger curl, the movement of the 
ring finger to the 9, the slant of the key line-up from 
the period to the 7 to the o and thence to the 9 key, and 
finally the stroke. If the 5 key is now taught with equal 
care, the following technique will help the student to 
gain control over these two number keys. 

Since most students can typewrite the word to freely, 
accurately, and quickly, the following drill will help the 
student to do the same with the two-digit number 59: 

to to to 59 to to to 59 to to to 59 
and also: 

to to to 59 59 59 to to to 59 59 59. 

The teacher should show that the motion for to on the 
third bank of keys is repeated indentiecally on the top 
bank for 59. 
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“Figure and symbol keys should be vigorously and affirmatively retaught” 


The following list of words may be used to establish 
a sure motion for their corresponding number sequences, 
after each of the number keys have been taught in the 
above-described manner. Practice on these words, type- 
written on the third row of keys, will facilitate the 
typewriting of similarly placed figures on the top row of 


keys. 

59 to 697 you 2343 were 24853 write 
94 or 975 out 6974 your 24953 wrote 
23 we 529 two 4975 rout 34494 error 
85 it 075 put 0994 poor 
70 up wet 0974 pour 

599 too 5473 true 

546 try 5480 trip 

635 yet 

923 owe 

974 our 

135 let 


Practice on two-letter words followed by practice on 
the corresponding two-digit numbers will establish skill 
in the use of all numbers except 7 and 6. These two 
numbers can be brought in later in the three-digit 
numbers. Careful practice on these sequences will almost 
unconsciously develop quick and accurate stroking. With 
additional practice, other combinations such as 57, 92, 
and 25 ean be stroked with the same sureness and quick- 
ness as 59, 94, and 23. 


Every teacher feels the need for some technique 
whieh will enable him to help students gain control in 
typewriting numbers and symbols. Abundant demon- 
stration by the teacher will help students to acquire this 
skill. Legal typewriting, for example, often demands that 
figures and symbols be written accurately without the 
aid of an eraser. The teacher should demonstrate that 
reading for statistical or legal typewriting requires 
more attention to detail than reading for ordinary type- 
writing. A typist can hold his attention to detail by 
spelling out, almost vocally, each part of the statistical 
copy. This procedure, which slows down the process, pro- 
vides opportunity for strong recognition of each part 
of the copy. The following illustrates a reading problem: 


He is going by the door. 
NGO 216830 $4795 (XH). 


There are many reasons for the difference in the 
reading difficulty of these two sentences. In the first 
place, it is easy to pick up the first example in one 
glanee. Since the spelling problem is simple, the sentence 
may easily be typewritten from memory with eyes shut 
or looking about the room. The second example, in 
contrast, cannot be picked up and remembered in one 
glance. Obviously, then, the second example must be 
examined in much greater detail. Students should be 
shown that the careful attention required by the detail 
in the eopy can be obtained by deliberate pronunciation. 
Thus a method of gaining control is learned. 
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Skill in typewriting figures and symbols depends 
to a great extent on the active and positive guidance 
by the teacher. However excellent a textbook may be in 
design and contents, it should not be the only guide to 
the development of skill in typewriting data. The better 
the textbook, the more time the teacher has for demon- 
stration. 


Skill in Centering Titles and Headings 


Another skill which must be brought to the expert 
level is that of centering material vertically and hori- 
zontally. Students can easily understand the importance 
of this skill when they observe that nearly all copy, and 
especially statistical data, must be thoughtfully placed 
on paper with regard to horizontal and_ vertical 
arrangement. 

The expert level of centering includes the ability 
to work by eye as well as mechanically. Since competent 
office workers must turn out work at a profitable rate of 
speed, the ability to center headings by eye is practi- 
cally a universal requirement. Sufficient practice must 
be provided in school. Mathematical centering must also 
be brought up to a skillful level. Typewriting for 
executives in upper-level positions and preparing sten- 
cils and master copies for duplicating equipment, for 
example, require perfect centering. Students, therefore, 
should be taught when mechanical centering becomes 
a necessity and when good ‘‘eye’’ centering is acceptable. 

Both mathematical and ‘‘eye’’ centering require 
knowledge of the stroke of the machine and the line-space 
dimensions of the paper. Dimensions for the following 
sizes of paper should be memorized or placed in a note- 
book for quick reference: 814x11, 814x14, 414x514, 
41x11, and 814x514. Since ten pica strokes and six line- 
spaces both represent one inch, a sheet of paper 814x514 
represents, for example, 85 strokes (or 51 line-spaces) 
by 55 strokes (or 33 line-spaces). Another important 
relationship for the student to bear in mind is that six 
line-spaces are equal to ten pica strokes. Similar infor- 
mation for elite type should be developed. 

Students should be taught how to center single-line 
and multi-line titles on the above described sizes of 
paper. Practice on these titles should include both ‘‘eye’” 
judgment and mathematical centering. All sheets of 
paper except the 814x14 size should be inserted into the 
typewriter both horizontally and vertically for practice. 

Students should also practice centering on paper on 
which allowance must be made on the left side for 
binding. Since horizontal centering in any selected 
section of the paper is a frequent problem, ample 
practice should be provided. For example, centering 
the word DAY over a nine-space column should be 
practiced between the points 35 and 44, 52 and 61, 
and in other places. 
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“Statistical typewriting is completed only after it has been proofread.” 


Skill in Placing Material by Eye 

Since competent office workers must place much of 
their work by eye, the teacher should give adequate 
attention to this skill. Effective display of material can 
be learned only by becoming conscious of the character- 
isties of good display. As previously described, the 
teacher and students should make a collection of tabu- 
lated and displayed statistical matter from newspapers 
and magazines, and written matter from offices. A study 
should then be made of this material for space arrange- 
ment, reading ease, title and column heading arrange- 
ments, placement of material in a limited space, and so 
on. Certain principles should come out of the study 
such as: good space arrangement places material ex- 
actly in the center of the paper with refernce to right 
and left sides and slightly above dead center with 
reference to top and bottom; reading ease is gained in 
some eases by means of leaders; tabulated data may be 
effectively crowded, if necessary, into a small table by 


the use of vertical rulings. This mental picture of a_ 


good display will help the student to place tabulated 
material by eye as well as giving him a foundation for 
mathematical placement. 

Having established some principles of placement 
through previously described procedures, the teacher 
is now ready to have his students try out their abilities. 
The following steps will practically guarantee the suc- 
cess of ‘‘eye’’ placement: 

(a) The teacher selects from the textbook a well- 
arranged two- or three-column table containing about 
ten lines of material. The columnar headings should 
be short and simple. 

(b) The teacher provides -for warm-up by having 
the students practice centering the title by eye. Further 
warm-up will include practice in planning by eye the 
method of setting up the columns attractively. The 
teacher, for example, will show the students that the 
longest item in each column is the critical one. He will 
show the students how these items, one selected from 
each column, should be well spaced and how the eye 
ean be used in doing this. The longest item in the 
first column may be Dorothy Heathfield, for example; 
in the second, 40; and in the third, 25.00 The students 
will then practice the following: 

Dorothy Heathfield 40 25.00, ete. 
Dorothy Heathfield 40 25.00 

(e) The teacher then shows the students how to gauge 
the distance from the top of the paper to the point 
where the table begins. The students should then make 
a copy of the table on a sheet of paper. 

(d) The teacher helps the students. to examine their 
results and to compare them with that of the textbook. 

(e) The students continue to make several more copies, 
attempting to improve the placement each time. 
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(f) The teacher furnishes the students with a copy 
of the same table, arranged but in rough draft form 
He should use the duplicating machine to prepare these 
copies if the textbook does not contain a rough table. 
The students will then copy the draft and the teacher 
will work out a copy on his demonstration machine. 

(g) The teacher furnishes other rough drafts of 

similar difficulty for the students to copy. 
After the above procedure has been followed for several 
different kinds of tabulated material, the students will 
have gained the kind of practical skill they need for 
‘‘eye’’ placement of such material. 


Skill in Mathematical Placement 


All typewriting textbooks have detailed instructions 
for the mathematical placement of tabulated matter. 
The effective teacher should use these instructions as 
a supplement to his own careful teaching of mathema- 
tical placement. Two previous learning experiences will 
make the learning of mathematical placement simple. 
The first is a thorough understanding of centering; the 
second is knowledge of the characteristics of a good 
display of tabulated material. Skill in centering verti- 
eally and horizontally reduces the mystery of the caleu- 
lations. Since the use of the eye in forming a mental 
picture of the result of typewriting a piece of statistical 
work is just as important in mathematical placement as 
it is in ‘‘eye’’ placement, guided study of the placement 
characteristics of tabulated material will form the 
groundwork for judging the amount of white space to 
leave between the columns. Thus the overall survey of 
the existence of statistics in everyday life will prepare 
students for profitable and enjoyable learning of 
mathematical placement. 


Skill in Proofreading 


A piece of work in statistical typewriting is com- 
pleted only after it has been proofread. Proofreading 
statistical copy is more efficiently done by two persons, 
since it is difficult for one person to compare the type- 
written copy with the original copy and, in addition, 
errors in statistical copy are difficult to locate. 

Since work with another person in proofreading is 
required in practical office affairs, students should de- 
velop this ability in school. In order to provide for this 
development, the teacher should demonstrate the method 
of checking, part by part, figure by figure, symbol by 
symbol, and punctuation mark by punctuation mark. 
Individual students should then try proofreading by 
imitating the teacher’s demonstration. After the pro- 
cess is understood, the teacher should organize his 
class in exchanging papers and provide adequate time 
for proofreading within the class time. Since most in- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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“The student will eventually have to learn to place his letters intuitively” 


The Intuitive Approach to Letter Placement 


By PHILIP S. PEPE 

Assistant to the Director, Typewriter Utilization Department, 
Remington Rand, Inc. Instructor in Typewriting and Shorthand, 
Evening Session, The City College of New York 


_ The typing instructor and the transcription instructor 
each teach letter placement from a different standpoint. 
The problem of the typing teacher is to train his students 
to estimate the length of unarranged letters appearing 
in the students’ typing text in print, and then to set 
them up attractively. The problem of the transcription 
teacher, on the other hand, is to train his students to 
estimate the length of letters from their own shorthand 
notes, and then to set them up attractively. 

The typing teacher can point out to his students that 
an unarranged letter 1/3 column in length in the text- 
book would be a short letter, one 2/3 column in length 
would be a medium-length letter, and one a full column 
in length would be a long letter (these figures are merely 
to illustrate the point and are not necessarily correct 
for all texts). The transcription teacher, on the other 
hand, must ask each student to note how much of his 
shorthand notes makes a short letter, how much a 
medium-length letter, and how much a long letter. Be- 
cause of the variation in the size of students’ shorthand 
outlines, a short letter in one student’s notebook may fill 
14 column on his notebook page, whereas that same letter 
may oeepy 114 columns in another student’s notebook. 

The first step for the typing or transcription teacher 
is, therefore, to teach the students to recognize whether 
a letter to be typed or transcribed is a short letter, a 
medium-length letter, or a long letter. An effective tech- 
nique for the typing teacher to use in training his stu- 
dents in estimating is to say, for example, ‘‘Students, 
note that this letter takes 1/3 column in your typing 
book. Is it a short, medium, or long letter?’’ Let the 
students estimate, then correct them and remind the class 
that ‘‘1/3 column of print, you will remember, makes a 
short letter.’’ 

The transcription teacher can use a slightly different 
technique to train his students in estimating. He can 
say, ‘‘Students, look at the space the letter occupies in 
your shorthand notebook and tell me whether it is a 
short, medium, or long letter.’’ Let the students estimate, 
then point out that ‘‘it is actually a short letter.’’ Here 
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Students find letter placement tables too difficult to remember, 
too bothersome to look up, or too complicated to interpret 


the teacher asks his student to keep in mind just how 
much of his shorthand makes up that short letter, to 
help him the next time he is estimating. 


A Functional Visual Aid 


In training the student to place letters intuitively, 
the teacher keeps on display on the classroom wall, where 
every student can see them, 3 typical letters like those 
shown below: a short letter, a medium-length letter, and 
a long letter, each typed on standard, 814 x 11 business 
stationery. 

It is not important for the student to be able to 
read the text of those letters, but just to get the general © 
‘‘picture’’ of the placement of each letter so that he will 
have an idea of about how much margin to allow, and 
about how far down to start typing. 

Once the teacher has had the class establish, by the 
method just described, that the letter to be typed is a 
short letter, his next step is to point to the short letter 
on the wall and say, ‘‘Since the letter we are to type is 
a short letter, we want to set it up so that it will look 
like the first letter on the wall. Therefore, set your 
marginal stops for a 50-space line (assuming the students 
know by now what a 50-space line is). Now, start your 
date about 3 inches (or 18 lines) down from the top 
edge of the paper. And now, start the inside address 
about 1 inch (or 6 lines) below the date.’’ It may help 
the students if they can find a convenient measure on 
their fingers. For example, each joint on one of their 
fingers may represent about 1 inch. The teacher does 
NOT refer the students to a letter placement table, but 
at the beginning, and at the beginning only, gives the 
exact directions for setting up the short letter about to 
be typed. 

In the first phase of teaching letter placement by the 


intuitive approach, therefore, these steps are followed: 
a. Students estimate whether letter is short, medium, or long— 
with the help of teacher’s comments. 
b. Teacher points to appropriate model on display to show how 
finished letter should look. 
ce. Teacher gives exact directions to set up the letter. 
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“Practice will improve results. 
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Pica: 40-space line 

Elite: 50-space line 

Date 18 spaces from top edge; 
—_ address 6 spaces from 
ate. 


MEDIUM 
Pica: 50-space line 
Elite: 60-space line 
Date 16 spaces from top edge; 
inside address 4 spaces from 
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LONG 
Pica: 60-space line 
Elite: 70-space line 
Date 14 spaces from top edge; 
inside address 2 spaces from 
date. 
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Eliminate Giving Exact Directions 
The practice of giving the exact directions should 
be discontinued as soon as practicable, perhaps in a 
week or two. Here again, the problem of the typing 


‘teacher differs from that of the transcription teacher. 


The typing teacher is working with students who have 
had no previous experience in letter placement, so that 
the practice of giving the specific directions will have to 
be continued for a longer period, perhaps several weeks, 
than for the transcription students, who have had the 
previous experience of setting up letters in their typing 
course. The transcription students are merely learning 
to estimate from their shorthand notes, whereas they 
previously estimated from print. 

In the second phase of teaching letter placement by 
the intuitive approach, therefore, step c, above, giving 
the specific directions, is eliminated, and just these steps 
are followed: 

a. Students estimate whether letter is short, medium, or long— 

with the help of teacher’s comments. 

b. Teacher points to appropriate model on display and tells 
students to set letter up to look like the model. 

Again, in a week or two, the practice of estimating 
the letter together, as a group, with the teacher correct- 
ing, should also be discontinued. 

In the third and final phase of teaching letter place- 
ment by the intuitive approach, therefore, just these 
steps are followed: 

a. Student estimates whether letter is short, medium, or long— 

by himself. 

b. Student sets letter up intuitively, referring to the appropriate 
letter in. the wall display, if necessary, to get the picture of 
what it should look like, although by this time specific refer- 
ence to the model is usually unnecessary. 
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The pictures on the wall will give him a general idea 
of how much margin to allow, and how far down to 
start the letter. With practice, he will learn to estimate 
more and more accurately. After estimating and typing 
a good number of short, medium, and long letters, he 
will be able to place his letters without looking at the 
picture on the wall. 


Intuition Versus Letter Placement Tables 


The student will eventually have to learn to place 
his letters intuitively, just as the typist does in a 
business office, and he is not going to be able to do that 
if we have the student follow, and learn to depend on, 
a letter placement table. He cannot effectively use such 
a letter placement formula in the business office if he 
is to attain a commercially valuable rate of output. 
Students have been taught by formulas and have sue- 
ceeded in becoming stenographers. But they must even- 
tually stop using a table and learn to place letters in- 
tuitively. Why not, then, teach them to place letters 


(Continued on page 40) 


‘For the convenience of UBEA Forum readers, com- 
plete free sets of the three model letters ready to be 
displayed in a bulletin board arrangement, have been 
made available. Write for your free set to: School De- 
partment, Typewriting Division, Remington Rand, Inc., 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The UBEA Forum, and the author, will welcome a 
letter from you giving any criticism or suggestions on 
the intuitive approach in letter placement. 
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“The normal student wants to type accurately because that makes sense to him.” 


Speed Building Techniques 
For Advanced Typewriting 


With new interesting material, the student can work longer periods without muscular fatigue 


By VIOLA DUFRAIN 


Associate Professor of Business 
Southern Illinois University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


To increase speed rates on straight copying, the 
students should work on grading copies, without re- 
gard for errors, for a series of five to ten lessons. Their 
objective is to increase their speed rates by fifty strokes 
or more, say from 200 to 250 strokes or more. The 
copy-material is paragraphed exercises of 250 to 300 
strokes, to be typed on half-sheets, with name and copy 
identification at the top of each sheet. The only restric- 
tions are (a) that the copy must be complete (each 
exercise typed three times on a half-sheet) and (b) that 
it must contain no strike-overs. The teacher should not 
penalize for typescript errors and should not worry if 
the student’s error rate goes up to five, ten, or even 
fifteen per cent. He will neither make permanent error 
habits nor become slipshod or willy-nilly in his habits 
if he continues to control his practice. The normal 
student wants to type accurately because that makes 
sense to him. Letting himself go while he ignores errors 
is a real task unless he realizes that he is working to get 
faster movements and that later he will refine those 
movements. 

The teacher begins the class lesson by challenging 
the students to raise their speed rates. He exhorts 
them to improve their skill by learning to use only the 
needed finger-muscles and to let the other muscles relax. 
He starts them off in unison on a new copy which he 
reads to them for thought content. He has them make 
as many copies as possible in fifteen minutes and then 
he starts them off in unison on a new exercise, and so 
on through the class period. During part of the hour, 
or outside of class, he permits the students to work on 
any assigned copies they choose. 

After each lesson, the teacher makes a check mark 
for each satisfactory copy on a chart containing the 
names of students and spaces for the assigned exercises. 
He posts this chart or has it attached to a folder on 
the top of his desk where all can readily see it. After 
each five lessons, he sets a dead-line for handing in 
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certain copies, and grades each student with a letter 
grade for the volume of output of these lessons. 

At the beginning of this speed drive, the students 
indicate their speed rates by their average on three 
ten-minute timed writings on new material, and during 
the drive, they indicate their progress by similar writ- 
ings every two or three lessons, as preferred. Each 
student has, attached to a folder containing his timed 
writings, his individual graph which is kept up-to-date 
by the teacher. This task is not difficult when speed 
alone is being measured. 

(This same kind of grading copies technique may 
be used for an accuracy drive, using a schedule for 
grading copies in terms of errors only. In this ease, 
the exercise may be typed only once on each half-sheet 
copy, or, if typed three times, the student may be graded 
on the average errors per writing or on the best of the 
three writings. ) 

The teacher should bear in mind that students will 
respond differently to speed drives and that their indi- 
vidual goal should be modified to suit their needs. He 
should arrange the learning situation so that the stu- 
dents may feel a measure of satisfaction in aecomplish- 
ment and be assisted in relaxing surplus tensions and in 
taking the work in their stride. He should be on the 
alert constantly, showing individual attention and check- 
ing posture and correct-finger reaches. 

On the average, students can raise their speed rates 
for ten-minute writings as much as five strokes per 
lesson for ten lessons. Unusual students have raised 
their rates sixty strokes in two lessons, or thirty strokes 
per lesson for two lessons. 


Typing for Two- or Three-hour Stretches 


Here is a suggestion to recommend for certain students 
who have difficulty relaxing surplus tensions while 
working for speed. Have the student do extensive, bulk 
straight-copying, being timed for twenty-minute periods 
and continuing for two or three hours. 
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The student “learns what he does’. 


Do you remember when you walked eight miles up 
that mountain one summer and eight miles back to 
camp? At the end of the third mile, you felt so limp 
that you could not move another step; however, you did 
keep moving and you surprised yourself by an increase 
of energy. Perhaps a parallel situation to this walking 
experience might be set up in typing. We know little 
about fatigue when working for speed in a controlled 
class period. We have learned that with new, interesting 
materials, the student can work longer periods without 
muscular fatigue. In fact, in the second twenty-minutes 
(with five minutes of change of activity between timing 
periods), he can write more strokes than in the first, and 
he may show considerably more strokes by the fourth 
twenty-minute writing. Once he has experienced the 
faster speed rates, he has laid the foundation for 
establishing these movement speeds. 

The occasional use of this technique does not argue 


necessarily for the utility of the two-period typewriting 


class. 


Use of Electromatic Typewriter 


Ten typewriting students, writing about forty words 
and having difficulty in increasing their rates, engaged 
in an experiment to build their speed rates on standard 
manual typewriters. Each student discontinued his prac- 
tice on the manual typewriter and individually worked 
on the Electromatie typewriter, following textbook as- 
signments for ten lessons of fifty minutes each, spread 
out over ten school days. 

To determine his average rate before the experiment 
started, each student wrote for three ten-minute timed 
writings. During the experiment, he was provided tim- 
ing services daily, and when he returned to using the 
manual machine, he wrote another three writings. 

While it is not claimed that this experiment was 
earried out with rigid scientific controls, the results 
indicate that the Electromatie typewriter should be 


. further tested for its potential values in training stu- 


dents on the manual machine because, on the average, 
(Continued on page 44) 


Human Relations in Typewriting Classes 


Better results can be gained in typewriting through an informal but business-like atmosphere 


By CATHARINE STEVENS 

Assistant Professor of Business Education 
Teachers College of Connecticut 

New Britain, Connecticut 


This article is based on the concept that the causes 
of learning difficulties lie in the total teacher-learning 
situation. Errors made in typewriting are manifesta- 
tions of learning difficulties. In order to discover basic 
causes we must consider the learner as a whole, his 
inter-personal and group relationships with his teachers, 
family, and others, and his adjustment to his environ- 
ment. This means that an understanding of the teacher’s 
and learner’s attitudes, feelings, emotions, and tensions 
are important as an understanding of teaching proce- 
dures, if not more so, if we are to find the sources of 
learning difficulties in typewriting and devise means of 
correcting them. ‘‘ However concrete and specific our 
approach may be to the problem of learning, we must 
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not lose sight of the fact that learning is a part of a 
larger and more significant adjustment process, in which 
emotions play an important role,’’ (1,351)*, and, ‘‘The 
conditions most favorable to learning . . . involve not 
only specific tasks set for the children .. . but also the 
emotional and social inter-relations of-the group of chil- 
dren, and the skill and poise of the teacher.’’ (1,350) 
In a typewriting class the teacher, by his personality 
and skill, sets the atmosphere of the learning condi- 
tions to which the student is to make adjustment. A 
friendly, understanding teacher develops good rapport 
in his group and thus facilitates skill learning. The 


*References are made to the bibliography; the first number, 1, 
indicates the book or article, and the second, 351, the page. 
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“Transfer will not take place unless we teach for transfer.” 


authoritarian, old-fashioned instructor, by the rigid dis- 
cipline of his methods and person, impedes learning, as, 
for example, when he sets false ‘‘perfect-copy’’ stand- 
ards, or merely assigns exercises to be typed so many 
times from a text. He does not know how to apply demo- 
eratie principles to classroom practice and makes learn- 
ing an unnecessarily difficult and unpleasant duty. This 
teacher causes learning difficulties by increasing tensions 
and frustrations. 

Typewriting behavior can be understood only as an 
integral part of the teacher-student relationship, for in 
this relationship lie the bases for pupil recognition and 
satisfaction that lead to successful learning. Roethlis- 
berger and Dickson (2), by their revealing experiments 
at Western Electric Company’s Hawthorne Works in 
Chicago (completed in 1936), have made contributions 
of great value to industrial management by increasing 
our knowledge of human relations. The study was started 
for the purpose of determining what working conditions 
would affect greater production. Management was sur- 
prised to find that physical changes within the plant 
had little or no effect on production, but that where indi- 
viduals were happy in their work, production increased. 
Very briefly, they found that if workers derived satis- 
faction from their jobs and if they were considered and 
respected as human beings by their superiors and asso- 
ciates, they produced more thorough cooperative team- 
work. And ‘‘they found that the behavior of workers 
could not be understood apart from their feelings and 
sentiments.’’ (3,19) There are important implications 
flowing from this study for teachers, as well as for per- 
sonnel workers, for when you stop to think about it, the 
teacher does mostly ‘‘personnel’’ work. (The little vol- 
ume, MANAGEMENT AND MORALE (3), is recom- 
mended for teachers who wish to read more about this 
study.) The implications for the classroom are that we 
ean facilitate and improve learning by getting to know 
our students well, by showing them that we respect them 
as individuals, and by making life pleasant for them in 
school . 

From faulty inter-personal relationships come two 
broad classifications of learning difficulties evidenced in 
typewriting: 

1. Flaws in the Individual’s Approach to Typewriting, 
and 

2. Uneeconomical Work Habits. 

Two other classifications deserve mention: 3. De- 
ficiencies in Related Knowledge, which result in errors 
in punctuation, grammar, syllabification, spelling, figur- 
ing, and the form and arrangement of business letters; 
and 4. Lack of Automatization of Basie Skills, which 
causes many kinds of technique errors, such as slow 
stroking, excessive hand motion, and ‘‘wrong”’ letters. 
The extensive literature (4), especially in the latter 
field, has provided the typewriting teacher with very 
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useful material by classifying technique errors and 
attempting to discover why letters (or words) are mis- 
read, substituted, anticipated, omitted, or added; and 
why the motions of spacing, shifting, and carriage- 
throwing are not correctly executed. This material will 
not be repeated here, although, as Gemmell (5,325) 
indicates there is still a great deal to be learned. Even 
in these cases we cannot rule out the teacher-student 
relationship as a possible cause. 

The purpose of this article is to attack the problem 
of errors in their broader framework as evidences of 
learning difficulties and to consider the individual’s ap- 
proach to typewriting and his work habits as sources of 
these difficulties. Illustrations will be drawn from ad- 
vanced classes, but it must be remembered that similar, 
or even the same, learning difficulties operate on all 
levels. Learning difficulties are a part of the total learn- 
ing experience of the pupil and cannot be isolated there- 
from. 


Flaws in the Individual’s Approach to Typewriting 


Attitudes and Feelings. Because one of the basic 
principles of democracy is respect for the individual, let 
us consider first the individual and his approach to 
typewriting. He comes with many different attitudes 
and feelings. Most pupils are eager to learn to typewrite, 
but a few show resistance and prejudice when they have 
to take typewriting for economic reasons. Unfortunately, 
many of those who want to learn have their spirits 
dampened by poor teachers. 


In an advanced typewriting class recently I found 
several examples of a keen interest in typing changed to 
a defeatist attitude by lack of understanding on the 
part of a teacher. As a specific illustration, Miss 
Afraid-I-Can’t was a college student who had taken 
typewriting in high school and continued it in college 
for the vocational purpose of becoming a teacher of 
business education. She made many errors for which 
I could not readily detect the causes. I had watched 
her type but observed no faults in technique serious 
enough to account for the large number of mistakes; 
and she did not have a reading difficulty. It was not 
until we had a series of conferences, which she requested, 
that I learned of her feelings of inferiority and inse- 
curity. She was afraid that she could never improve 
her typewriting sufficiently to enable her to teach it. 
Her high-school teacher had found fault with her per- 
formance and discouraged her. This instructor didn’t 
get to know his students; he had never explained the 
aims of the course, the purposes of his teaching pro- 
cedures; nor had he made an attempt to discover the 
causes of errors. By the austerity of his manner and 
teaching practices, he had helped to instill a defeatist 
attitude in the student which seriously interfered with 
learning. 
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Try to motivate students to respect typewriting” 


The remedy in this case was not the assignment of 
exercises to correct miscellaneous letter errors, but re- 
assurance to an individual to help her regain her 
personal security and self-respect. The student had to 
learn to feel confident in her approach to typewriting 
in order to be able to overcome her learning difficulties. 
She needed to gain insight into the causes of insecurity 
and some understanding of the teacher’s behavior, and 
incidentally a knowledge of the purposes and principles 
of teaching in the course. She did some selected read- 
ing, and we had several conferences about her own 
individual difficulties. Miss Afraid-I-Can’t found out 
that her self-doubt was probably caused by rejection 
on the part of the teacher, and she saw its effect on her 
typewriting. Gradually she was able to relax in class 
and regain her self-confidence. As a result, she made 
less and less errors in both timed writings and practical 
typing jobs. This is an example of an individual problem 
for which attention to the error symptoms (‘‘wrong”’ 
letters) was no solution; it called for quite different 
techniques of counseling and understanding to discover 
the underlying causes. 

Teachers will protest that they don’t have time for 
individual counseling of all students, and rightly so. 
The work load of high-school teachers must be reduced 
if they are to be expected to study and improve their 
teaching through the use of modern educational prac- 
tices. But teachers do have time to learn from school 
records useful facts about pupil’s backgrounds, and 
they can learn to understand human nature better. If 
they are really good teachers, they won’t have many 
problems that require individual counseling. It is pos- 
sible, however, that a good teacher may unearth some 
causes of learning difficulties that need specialized coun- 
seling or therapy. These the teacher should be able to 
recognize and refer, and not try to handle himself. 

An illustration of another faulty approach to type- 
writing, which I have observed in both civilian and 
Navy teaching, is that of the bright student who has 
always excelled in academic subjects, where there is no 
great pressure of time in learning and where the ex- 
periences are different from those of skill-learning. These 
students have usually been taught by traditional 
methods, where they memorize facts from books and pour 
them forth in recitations and tests. They have not been 
exposed to an activity program of learning by doing. 
Therefore, when they take typewriting, which they can 
learn only by doing, they are lost because they don’t 
realize that they must change their approach. The 
remedy is to orient this student wisely to new philosophy, 
methods, and procedures by an explanation of the nature 
and purposes of the typewriting course. 

Another factor worth serious consideration in these 
and similar cases is that our out-moded traditional 
curriculum has given social status to college-preparatory 
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subjects out of all proportion to their real worth for the 
total school population. (See 6) But some parents and 
their children, even though they may not admit it, still 
look down on typewriting as one of the ‘‘baser’’ learn- 
ings for those who can’t learn ‘‘academic’’ subjects. The 
children then, who may have to take typewriting as a 
means to an end, approach it with feelings of prejudice 
against it. Since they are ‘‘superior’’, they believe that 
they should excell immediately; and if they can’t pro- 
duce perfect copy right from the start, they become 
emotionally upset and have difficulty in learning. It 
is perhaps significant that in WAVE classes several 
Phi Beta Kappa college graduates found early basic 
skills very hard to acquire. Fortunately this attitude is 
disappearing, as is evidenced by the number of students 
who want to take typewriting for personal use. The 
remedy when it does occur is to try to motivate students 
to respect typewriting; to provide them with material 
and information that will convinee them that there is a 
great deal more to teaching and learning typewriting 
than sitting at a machine and reading from a book; and 
to show how much enjoyment the teacher derives from 
it by her enthusiasm for it. 

Personal Problems. In the typewriting classroom the 
teacher has an excellent opportunity to observe all 
kinds of personal and social behavior, and to improve 
undesirable attitudes and activities. This is especially 
true if the instructor conducts advanced typewriting 
classes like a business office where students have an 
opportunity to put into practice their ability to cooper- 
ate, get along with others and show good judgment and 
dependability. If two girls who do not like each other 
are working together on a typewriting job, errors are 
likely to result. Yet we must teach students to get 
along with all kinds of people because they cannot 
usually select their co-workers in business. When there 
is friction between individuals, the remedy is to help 
them to be objective about their feelings, so that they 
find the causes of their emotional behavior. 

Typewriting is very important to the teacher, but an 
individual student may be much more interested in a 
“*date’’ than she is in trying to reach a production rate 
of addressing 100 envelopes in an hour. It is wise for 
the teacher to remind himself that ‘‘he was voung once,”’ 
to help him to understand youth and their problems. 
A few pleasant remarks to Jenny Jive about the coming 
school dance to show the teacher’s interest may start 
Jenny on the way to bettering her production rate in 
typewriting, and it will certainly make the teacher more 
approachable to Jenny when she has a problem. Better 
results can be gained in typewriting through an informal 
but business-like atmosphere than by rigid discipline. 
When production is consistently low in an individual 
case with no evidence of a deficiency in typing skill, the 
understanding teacher will look to the individual student 
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“Our aim should be preventative rather than curative” 


for other causes. This may require a skillful and tactful 
approach, to bring personal problems to the surface. 
When a student comes to a teacher and says, ‘‘I’d like 
to talk over a problem with you BECAUSE I KNOW 
YOU’LL UNDERSTAND,”’’ the teacher can take pride 
in the good relationship that he has developed with his 
students. 

Without scientific evidence from the field of type- 
writing to support my statement, but from studies that 
have been made of emotions and their effect on learning, 
I believe that learning difficulties in tvypewriting caused 
by problems of personal adjustment are far more num- 
erous than we realize. As we gain more insight into the 
motivating causes of human behavior, we can improve 
our teaching of typewriting, so that learning will become 
a pleasant, rewarding experience. Meanwhile we cannot 
deny the typewriting teacher’s personal influence on 
learning. Dr. Rowe (7) has pointed out the importance 
of using a calm, distinet voice and of selecting meaning- 
ful words in the teaching of typewriting. Facial expres- 
sions, gestures, manner, and even the way a teacher 
moves all effect fhe student’s progress. The typewriting 
teacher can learn a great deal from modern educational 
developments, such as the experiences and anecdotal 
records of clinical psychologists and counsellors. Indeed, 
the four attributes of a successful counsellor, described 
by Carl Rogers, (8,253-6), might well be listed as the 
qualifications necessary for a good teacher: sensitivity 
to human relationships, objectivity, respect for the in- 
dividual, an understanding of self, and psychological 
knowledge. 


Uneconomical Work Habits 


Work habits do not exist in a vacuum; they are an 
integral part of the individual. By the time a student 
arrives in an advanced typewriting class, he has estab- 
lished certain habits of study and work, which he has 
acquired in the long process of growing up. If he has just 
**gotten by’’ through a minimum of effort in school and 
at home, there is reason to expect that he will continue 
his get-by habits in the typewriting class. If a girl has 
not been encouraged by her parents and others to com- 
plate tasks, she will probably not show great perseverance 
and drive to improve her typing skill. Both will be con- 
tent just ‘‘to pass.’’ These inefficient work habits con- 
stitute a cause of learning difficulties. But merely to 
label behavior as ‘‘inefficient’’ is not very revealing as a 
source of errors. What are the elements of uneconomical 
work habits? 

Lack of Concentration. We are here concerned with 
the lack of concentration which apparently comes from 
inattention or an ‘‘I-don’t-care’’ attitude. (Reading 
difficulties may contribute to the inability to concentrate. 


The teacher who is interested in reading and its relation 
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to typewriting learning is referred to Dr. Fuller’s 
study,9.) 

The typist who has not learned to keep his mind on his 
work and avoid distractions will not be able to produce 
accurate work when it is required. He may look up as 
someone enters the room and lose his place, perhaps 
omitting a line of copy or a section of a memorandum. 
He may permit himself to be distracted from his typing 
by worrying about an examination. McGill and Smith 
(10) mention mind-wandering as the commonest detri- 
ment to continuous concentration. The resulting errors 
that a pupil makes are often labeled ‘‘careless errors,’’ 
and we usually find, if we ask the student, that he knows 
why he has made mistakes. 


To a young lady who admitted that she made countless 
errors because she didn’t concentrate on what she was 
typing, I gave unfamiliar foreign language copy for 
practice. The first time, she typed a page, from an- 
Italian newspaper, with only one error; previously she 
had made a dozen errors or more on ordinary copy. She 
typed this material as conditioning practice to induce 
concentration, for a few minutes each day for several 
days. Soon she disciplined herself to concentrate equally 
well on familiar language copy. Fuller (11,8) says that 
he has seen evidence of students typing more accurately 
on foreign language material than on familiar language 
copy. I have also used difficult, new material or difficult 
letter code (in WAVE classes) for short periods of 
practice. In each ease of lack of concentration, I have 
tried to understand the individual student and to provide 
what is for him the best material to motivate concen- 
tration; provided, of course, that it was not caused by a 
serious personal problem which would have to be solved 
first before any practice would effective. Cases here 
described are the mind-wanderers. 


Another device I have used is to tell students they 
will be examined on the material they are typing, or 
asked to write a summary of it. In a recent class, those 
who could summarize what they had typed after a timing 
had reduced their errors, compared to those made in a 
previous timing the same day, when no summary had 
been requested. The few who wrote ‘‘I don’t remember 
what I typed’’ made the same or more errors. In this 
class I sensed a general lack of concentration; maybe it 
was Spring; I don’t remember. One cannot safely 
generalize from individual eases or from the performance 
of one class; but one can say that these corrective pro- 
cedures meet the needs of specifie situations for the 
purpose of inducing concentration. 


Inability to understand and execute directions. Stu- 
dent mistakes and misunderstandings may occur because 
of poor vocabulary and lack of comprehension of the 
meaning of words. If so, the remedy is relatively simple; 
the instructor teaches what the students don’t know. 
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“Typemriting is best taught by a happy teacher who understands human nature.” 


But a student may fail to follow directions because, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, he resists paying attention to 
any adult who represents ‘‘authority’’. We find this 
true of little children entering school who are afraid of 
or resent the teacher because he represents to them 
harsh, strict parental authority. These feelings fre- 
quently persist into adulthood. We must learn to accept 
reluctance to cooperate and even aggressive behavior 
just as we accept cooperation, but we should also help 
students to understand the causes of their behavior. 
And we must be sure that we have given our directions 
clearly. I was angry with myself in school one day be- 
cause I had not made instructions clear and I proceeded 
to ‘‘take it out’’ on the class through my manner and 
speech. A young man very courteously said, ‘‘I don’t 
see why you’re blaming us; you didn’t tell us what you 
wanted.’’ I laughed and said, ‘‘ You’re right. I have just 
demonstrated to you a psychological mechanism known 
as projection. I’m sorry. Let me make the directions 
clear now.’’ 


From whatever the cause, an inability to follow direc- 
tions results in scores of typewriting errors, such as: 
setting wrong margins for a report; making insuffi- 
cient carbon copies; omitting enclosures; misaddressing 
form letters or envelopes; confusing names, dates, 
amounts, and other important content material. The 
remedy is to plan directions carefully; present them in 
unambiguous oral or written language; and give them 
often. Pupils need a lot of practice in taking directions. 
The instructions at first should be easy to follow and 
they may be repeated on request; but they should gradu- 
ally increase in difficulty to the point where students 
‘“get’’ them the first time, with no repetition. A busy 
office supervisor does not have time to repeat directions, 
and he sometimes gives them hurriedly. In our advanced 
typing classes we should adopt business practices and 
behavior. If we want to develop good judgment and 
common sense, we should give students instructions that 
permit them to exercise judgment; talk the job over 
when it is finished; and let pupils discover what was 
good and what was poor judgment in that case. Here we 
are putting the transfer of learning theory into practice: 
transfer will not take place unless we teach for transfer 
and provide activities to induce transfer to occur. 


Ineffective Handling of Materials. Frequently the 
school contributes to the student’s ineffectiveness in 
handling materials by not providing sufficient desk space 
(just as many schools contribute to the cause of tech- 
nique errors by furnishing too low, 26-inch desks for 
all pupils. (13,25) Until better equipment is purchased, 
the teacher and students together must make the best of 
the reality situation by devising the most effective ar- 
rangement of materials in the circumstances. A caution 
is interjected here that the same arrangement is not 
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always the best functional one for both left-handed and 
right-handed people. Dr. Potter has written so well on 
the efficiency of various arrangements of materials, in 
her articles in the Business Education World on ‘‘Peri- 
phery Business Skills,’’ (12), that we shall not try to 
duplicate her information here. 


We want to call attention to the fact that students 
come to typewriting classes with some experience in 
handling materials, gained in the home, in clubs, or in 
other school classes. A young person who is disorganized 
and always at ‘‘sixes and sevens’’ will probably be dis- 
organized in the typing classroom. He has not learned 
to plan ahead and to organize the materials he is to use; 
he forgets his eraser; he doesn’t remember where he put 
his earbon paper; and he is at a loss to arrange materials 
for easy access when working under office conditions. 
He may use the wrong kind of paper for the second page 
of a letter or insert a carbon backwards because he has 
not learned how to arrange materials. The remedy is 
vigilant observation by an alert instructor who furn- 
ishes this student with opportunities for developing 
better habits. The teacher who sits at his desk and 
‘‘elerks’’ can’t develop good work habits in his students. 
He must provide practice on produciion jobs that re- 
quire handling of more than one sheet of paper. 


Summary 


Thus, we have attempted to broaden the concept of 
typewriting errors to a consideration of them as sympto- 
matie of larger learning difficulties in the pupil’s total 
learning experience, in and out of the classroom. These 
learning difficulties may be caused by any one or many 
factors in the student’s inter-personal relationships. 
Why some experiences cause learning difficulties in one 
student and not in another cannot always be determined; 
but we are constantly being enlightened as our knowledge 
of human behavior is increasing. And we ean apply the 
wealth of psychological material we already possess 
to our teaching of typewriting. Our aim should be pre- 
ventative rather than curative; we want to provide the 
most favorable conditions for learning so that fewer 
difficulties will occur. 


Typewriting is best taught by a mature, happy 
teacher who understands human nature, including him- 
self, and who is acquainted at first hand with what is 
going on in the world around him. The successful teacher 
demonstrates that he is competent and skilled in all 
phases of typewriting; he has up-to-date information 
about job opportunities and requirements; and he has 
had recent business office experience himself. He and 
his students get along well together as individuals and 
as a group, because he remembers that he is teaching 
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“The present trend is decidedly toward more real estate activity.” 


A Course in Legal Typewriting as Applied to 
Conveyancing in Massachusetts 


By SISTER AGNES ALOYSE, S.N.D. de N. 
Emmanuel College 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A very fertile field for title examiners and also for 
secretaries to lawyers specializing in conveyancing is 
open to business course graduates at this particular time 
and, in fact, at any time. The present trend is decidedly 
toward more real estate activity. Conditions indicate 
that there will be a tremendous amount of construction 
of homes, churches, schools, colleges, office buildings, 
factories, and structures of all kinds. This will necessi- 
tate a great amount of real estate buying and selling 
and, in consequence, an unusual need for persons pre- 
pared and instructed in this type of legal work. 

Because most of the laws involved in matters of this 
kind are more or less statutory in nature, and because 
there are no textbooks available which are applicable 
to the conveyancing field in the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts—and the same probably holds true with regard 
to all other States—a course planned to meet this situa- 
tion has been developed in the Secretarial Department 
of Emmanuel College in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Many typewriting textbooks contain sections devoted 
to legal typing but it is impractical to teach students the 
topics presented since they will encounter quite different 
situations in actual practice. 

This is a course of eighteen lessons, i. e., three fifty- 
minute periods weekly for six weeks. If desired, and if 
considered necessary, it might be enlarged so as to cover 
a whole semester of fifteen weeks, that is, forty-five 
periods. It is an elective, open to the members of the 
Junior Class in the Second Semester. The students en- 
rolled in this class will have had the basie courses in 
shorthand and typewriting and one semester of business 
law, the same to be continued through the second semes- 
ter, and, therefore, will be eligible for this advanced 
work. It is not strictly a course in typewriting but 
rather a combination of law, shorthand, and typewriting. 
It is the kind of work which is required of competent 
legal secretaries, particularly those employed by lawyers 
who specialize in conveyancing, that is, the transfer of 
titles to real estate. 

This course is of considerable value to the students, 
regardless of whether or not they become legal secre- 
taries, for the reason that many young girls marry and, 
after some time, purchase homes of their own. A knowl- 
edge of the procedures in the buying of a home naturally 
will make them better business women as well as better 
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wives and mothers. It is not the purpose of this course 
to make lawyers of our students but, if some are so in- 
clined—and Society has great need of good women in 
the Law profession—then at least they will have some 
little acquaintance with one of the important branches 
of Law. 

As stated above, the course might be enlarged to in- 
clude instruction in the processes of examining titles in 
the registry of deeds. This matter is simply mentioned 
here but will be referred to again toward the end of 
this article. 

Suggested Outline of Course Topics 

In a short article of this kind, it is impossible to go 
into detail but the following might furnish the reader 
with an over-all picture of the work covered: 


Lesson I. Real Property in General 
Lesson II. Deeds in Ordinary Use in Massachusetts 
Lesson III. Problem No. 1,—Analysis of the Agreement 
Lesson Iv. First Step: The Agreement 
Lesson V. Second Step: Warranty Deed 
Lesson VI. Third Step: Mortgage and Mortgage Note 
Lesson VII. Discharge of the Mortgage 
Lesson VIII. Problem No. 2,—Quitclaim Deed and Second 
IX. and X. Mortgage 
Lesson XI. Problem No. 3—Warranty Deed and Second 
and XII. Mortgage 
Lesson XIII. Problem No. 4,—Accuracy Test Covering 
and XIV. Lessons I to XII 
Lesson XV. Assignment of Mortgage 
Notice of Entry to Foreclose and Assignment of 
Mortgage 
Lesson XVI. Purchase of a Home Under the Federal Housing 
Administration Plan. 
Lesson XVII. Federal Housing Administration Mortgage 


Home Ownership Under the Veterans Adminis- 
tration Program 
Existing Mortgages Held by the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation 


Each student is supplied with the necessary legal 
forms, statutory when necessary: Agreements, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Mortgage Notes, Discharges, Assignments, as 
well as lawyers’ seals, ete. ; 

We shall pass over Lessons I and II, as the titles 
clearly indicate the matter covered, and shall consider 
Lessons III to VII, which cover the four basic steps. 
In Lesson I the students learned that the Statute of 
Frauds requires that a contract for the sale of land 


Lesson XVIII. 
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“We are training our students to be efficient and capable secretaries, not simply typists and stenographers.” 


or any interest concerning land is not enforceable at law 
unless it is in writing and signed by the person to be 
charged. The first step in the process is the Agreement 
between the parties which is drawn up by the attorney 
for either the seller or the buyer. We are training our 
students to be efficient and capable secretaries, not sim- 
ply typists and stenographers. Consequently, this mat- 
ter of drawing up the Agreement is not a task of filling 
in a form under the direction of one’s chief but rather 
an intelligent understanding of what has been agreed 
upon by the parties involved in the transaction and then 
the drawing up of that Agreement according to the data 
as learned. 

Each student will take from her supplies two ordinary 
printed forms of Agreement for the Purchase and Sale 
of Real Estate, two, because the Agreement is to be 
drawn in duplicate. Mimeographed copies of the data 
will be passed out to the class. Since the description 
is not ineluded, it will be dictated and taken down in 
shorthand by the students. In an office, the description 
would ordinarily be copied from the old deed, with the 
necessary changes as to source of title. 


Data: 

Seller : William T. MeCarthy of Belmont, Mid- 
dlesex County. His wife, Helen M. Me- 
Carthy. 

Buyer: Leo J. Homon of Boston, Suffolk County. 
His wife, Claire M. Homon. 

Property: Land and buildings at the corner of 
South and Clinton Streets, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts. 

Price: $10,000. Down payment, $100. $3900 to 


be paid on date of delivery of deed. ° 
First Mortgage back to William T. Me- 
Carthy for $6,000, payable in five years 
with interest at 6%, payable semi- 
annually. 

Free of Tenants on date of delivery of Deed. 

Insurance: $8,000. 

Taxes: Apportioned as of date of Deed and to 
be paid by purchaser, Leo J. Homon. 

Broker’s Commission: Two percent, to be paid to 

Charles H. Donahue by the seller. 

Office of Student, 18 Tremont Street, 

Boston. 

Date of Agreement: January 29, 1948. 

Date of Delivery of Deed: February 29, 1948. 


Backer : 


Legal Implications Carefully Studied 


The class is now ready to study the Agreement very 
carefully. Nothing will be typed during this period as 
the entire time will be required in order to give a thor- 
ough understanding of the points involved. 

It will be necessary to explain what is meant by a 
first mortgage back to the seller. Why is the transac- 
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tion carried out in this manner? Very likely the buyer 
has only $4,000 to invest and is willing to carry the 
burden of 6% interest on $6,000 for 5 years. Or, it may 
be that the seller is unable to find a purchaser who is 
willing to pay $10,000 in cash. 

Frequently students experience some difficulty with 
the payment section of the Agreement; consequently, 
this must be thoroughly explained in detail. 

With regard to tenants, it should be noted that if the 
purchaser desires the property to be used as his home, 
he will want it free of tenants. It is otherwise if he is 
purchasing as an investment. 

Since the property is apparently worth $10,000, why 
is it insured for but $8,000? This point evokes con- 
siderable class discussion. 

Usually taxes are assessed as of a certain date and 
are payable at a subsequent date. If the taxes for the 
current year have not been paid, the seller is responsible 
for that portion which would be due up to the date of 
delivery of the Deed. 

The same holds true as to apportionment of rents, 
if any. 

Call attention to the fact that papers are usually 
passed in the Registry of Deeds and for this reason: 
the title has been carefully examined by the buyer’s 
attorney, or someone delegated by him, up to within a 
day or two of the passing of papers. In the meantime, 
it is possible, and it very often happens, that someone 
has sued the seller and placed an attachment on the 
property. This constitutes a cloud on the title and no 
one will purchase it from the seller until the title is 
cleared. After all the adjustments of rents, insurance, 
taxes, ete., have been made by the attorneys for both 
parties at one of the tables in the Registry, the attorney 
for the buyer usually goes to the Registrar’s desk to 
determine whether or not there are any further attach- 
ments or liens. If, unfortunately, there happened to be 
one, papers would not pass, an extension of time would 
be required, and the whole matter would be postponed 
until the removal of the attachment by the settlement 
of the plaintiff’s claim, or the furnishing of a bond to 
the plaintiff in order that he might consent to the re- 
moval of the attachment. 

The wife of the seller has an inchoate right of dower 
in the property of her husband. Therefore, she must 
agree to release her right by promising to join in the 
deed with her husband. 

Some explanation is given with regard to the broker’s 
commission: what is it, who pays it, and why. 

Usually, thirty days are agreed upon for the examina- 
tion of the title. The length of time is entirely up to 
the parties themselves. If the examination has not been 
completed within this time, or, if the title is clouded, an 
extension is procured, both parties signing the agree- 
ment for an extension. 
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“The wife of the seller has an inchoate right of dower in the property of her husband.” 


The Agreement has been minutely explained, step by 
step. The matter should be thoroughly understood by 
each student before she begins her work. The teacher 
has prepared an Agreement which he will place on the 
bulletin board for reference. Because of the difficulty 
some students experience in following verbal instrue- 
tions, this model will be of assistance to them. 

The foregoing analysis will require one entire class 
period. 

Lesson IV consists of the actual drawing up of the 
Agreement in duplicate by the students, according to 
the data as given and explained in Lesson III. Students 
are urged to take a laudable pride in their work. There- 
fore, the set-up should be well planned. Three mem- 
bers of the class will execute the Agreement, one repre- 
senting each party: the seller, his wife, and the buyer. 
It is unnecessary to sign one’s own copy. 

Lesson V. It is now about thirty days since the sign- 
ing of the Agreement. In the meantime the attorney 
for the buyer, or one delegated by him, has examined 
the title. This means that he has traced back the owner- 
ship of the property for about fifty years noting whether 
or not the former conveyances were complete, regular, 
and legal, whether there were any incumbrances and 
if so, whether they have been discharged. He has satis- 
fied himself that there are no liens or attachments on 
the property now and that the present owner is not 
an adjudicated bankrupt. He has a true picture of the 
source of title. 


Real Legal Forms Used 


The Agreement specified a Warranty Deed. Each 
student removes from her supplies a Statute Form of 
Warranty Deed and notes its contents and decides what 
information is necessary to constitute an effective instru- 
ment: 1. Names of the parties. 2. For consideration. 
3. Words of conveyance. 4+. Clear description. 5. Re- 
lease of dower or curtesy, when necessary. 6. Statement 
of time and place of execution. 7. Acknowledgment be- 
fore a Notary Public or a Justice of the Peace. 

This seventh step is necessary in order that the in- 
strument may be recorded in the Registry of Deeds. 
A deed, to be valid against an innocent third party, 
must be recorded in the Registry of Deeds where the 
land is loeated. If the instrument has not been acknowl- 
elged, the Registrar will not accept it. The law requires 
this formal acknowledgement to show that there was 
neither duress nor fraud exercised in the signing of 
the deed. 

All the information necessary for the Deed will be 
found in Lessons III and IV. After checking the Deed 
with the Agreement, members of the class will execute 
the document, signing and sealing as William T. and 
Helen W. McCarthy. No one will impersonate the 
Notary or Justice. The objection to the fictitious sign- 
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ing, even as John Doe or Richard Rowe, is that an 
acknowlegment might be treated too lightly. 

Each student has her own box of Lawyers’ seals or 
will procure some from the common box on the teacher’s 
desk. 

A Warranty Deed is drawn up by the instructor and 
placed on the bulletin board for reference. 


Live Visual Aids 

The Registrar of Deeds in Suffolk County, Massachu- 
setts recently introduced a system of photostating the 
instruments which come into the Registry for recording. 
This is a decided improvement over the old way of 
copying documents. Some photostatie copies of genuine 
instruments have been secured and these are exhibited 
to the class as each new step in the conveyancing process 
is taught. The pictures are then placed on the bulletin 
board. In this way the students obtain a more com- 
plete idea of the real work in transfering title to real 
property. 

Lesson VI introduces the students to the third step in 
the purchase of this particular property, namely: the 
Mortgage and Mortgage Note. Referring to the Agree- 
ment, as drawn up in Lesson IV, it will be noted that 
the purchaser or grantee, Leo J. Homon, is giving back 
to William T. MeCarthy, as part of the purchase price, 
a 5-year 6% note for $6,000, interest payable semi- 
annually, secured by a mortgage. 

The students remove from their supplies a Statute 
Form of Mortgage and a Mortgage Note. Upon examina- 
tion, they will see that it differs in a few respects from 
the Warranty Deed. It mentions the statutory power 
of sale. This is the right of the mortgagee to foreclose 
the mortgage and sell the property at publie auction 
in order to recover the amount due on the mortgage 
note. A mortgage is a deed with a string attached to it. 
The string is this: when the note has been paid, the 
mortgagee is obliged to mark it ‘‘ Paid’’ and return it to 
the mortgagor together with a discharge of the mortgage 
which must be recorded in the Registry of Deeds for 
the purpose of clearing the title. 

The necessary data will be found in the Agreement 
signed by the parties on January 29, 1948, Lesson IV. 
The change in the description of the property should 
be emphasized. This is a matter on which the students 
are very apt to fail in subsequent lessons, so it shouid 
be stressed at this point. It should be: ‘‘Being the 
same premises conveyed to me by deed of William T. 
McCarthy, dated February 29, 1948, and recorded with 
this instrument in Suffolk Registry of Deeds.’’ The 
reference to the source through which William T. Me- 
Carthy obtained his title will, therefore, be omitted. 

The teacher will draw up a Mortgage and Mortgage 
Note and place them on the bulletin board for reference. 
The students will execute the instruments which they 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Pepe 
(Continued from page 30) 
intuitively from the start. The writer’s experience in 
the typing classroom, and 20 years in business offices, 
is that students find letter placement tables too difficult 
to remember, too bothersome to look up, or too compli- 
cated to interpret—or all three! Also, and most impor- 
tant, typists in the business office do not use them! 


Teachers may shudder at the thought of what the 
student’s first attempts at setting up letters intuitively 
will look like. But then, teachers have also shuddered 
at the student’s first attempts with a letter placement 
table. True, his early letters will look anywhere from 
slightly presentable to horrible, but as in the learning 
of any skill, the student will learn to make refinements 
with additional practice. In a short time, he will learn to 
place letters intuitively, just as he is going to be expected 
to do in the business office. After all, we should not be 
too concerned with how the student’s letters look when 
he first starts placing letters, but with how they will 
look by the time he is ready to go on the job. 


With practice, and by the time he is getting into the 
more advanced type of letters, the student will be able 
to make deviations from the model letters to allow for 


an attention or subject line, or any special features in 
the letter that will make for more length. 


Model 1, shown above, should be followed for all 
short letters. 


Model 2, shown above, should be followed for all 
medium-length letters. 


Model 3, shown above, should be followed for all 
long letters. 
If you can’t tell whether a letter is long or medium, 
or whether it is short or medium, it can’t make much 
difference in the final appearance. 


The specific directions for each model, for both pica 
and elite typewriters, are given in the captions for the 
letter models. But remember, do NOT give your students 
all the directions for all three letters. Do not ask them 
to refer to the information when necessary, as they would 
refer to a letter placement formula. It will not only 
confuse your students, but they will have no more suc- 
cess in placing letters than they would in using a letter 
placement table. Give only the directions for the letter 
about to be typed. 


For Action—NBET Questionnaire 
See page 24 


DEPRECIATION 
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Wasting in Value Due to Passing of Time 


THIS IS ONE OF 60 PICTOGRAPHS THAT DRAMATIC- 
a ALLY EMPHASIZE VITAL BOOKKEEPING TRUTHS IN 


The text also includes illustrations of actual stand- 
d forms, numerous charts and diagrams. q This 
new text employing remarkable visual education 


Applied 
Bookkeeping 


COLLEGE EDITION 


aidsis now being used in schools throughout the United States. Students are learning book- 
keeping in a new, fresh, appealing way. A new enthusiasm for the subject is evident. q Up- 
to-date basic coverage o’ current income-tax withholding procedure is included, as well as such 
important social security and payroll provisions as: Federal Old-Age Benefits, Federal and State 
Unemployment Compensation, Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, and Federal Wage and 
Hour Law. q@ The complete course consists of the textbook, a workbook of exercises, and a 
: complete practice set composed of actual standard forms exactly like the bookkeeping records 

used in business and industry. This Pathfinder course requires approximately 150 student hours. 


THE NEW APPLIED BOOKKE “PING COLLEGE EDITION IS NOW AVAILABLE FOR YOUR CLASSES 


Write Now for your Evaluation Set 


TEXTBOOK DIVISION 


Charles R.Iadley Gompany - pathfinders 


SAN FRANCISCO TLAND 
PUBLISHERS OF ACCOUNTING TEXTBOOKS AND PRACTICE SETS _— 

CHICAGO EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF BUSINESS FORMS AND SYSTEMS ATLANTA 

DETROIT 330 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. - 342 Madison Ave., New York 17,N.Y. SEATTLE 
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SANTA CLAUS 


Miss Viola Skribner is Ediphone sec- 
retary to B. F. Michton, Vice-President 
of Ideal Novelty & Toy Company, 
world’s largest toy manufacturer. 

Miss Skribner was selected for her 
position because—when Ediphones 
were installed—she had already had 
Ediphone training. 

Any secretary working for a man 
who uses the Edison Electronic Voice- 
writer will find that its Ear-Tuned 
Jewel-Action means easier, more ac- 
curate reproduction . .. contributes to 
better, faster work. 


Edioon 


1847. Thomas A. Edison Centennial 1947 


EDIPHONE TRAINING 
for advancement 


A secretary trained in Ediphone Voice- 
writing is a step ahead—and more 
confident of becoming an important 
part of an office unit. The Ediphone 
course enables you to train your stu- 
dents through complete school ma- 
terial, completely integrated with 
English, typing and other secretarial 
topics. Write for complete data. 


WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
In Canada: 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 1, Ont. 


‘mangal, 


student text, 
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| HELPED HER GET 
A GOOD JOB | 


new 


Brewster, Palmer and Ingraham 


INTRODUCTION TO ADVERTISING 
New 5th Edition 


527 pages, $3.20 


Successful for over 15 years, Introduction to Advertising 
has been brought completely up to date and continues to 
meet your requirements for an ideal text giving the stu- 
dent a comprehensive knowledge of advertising’s impor- | 
tance in our economy and of its role in the marketing of 


goods and services. 


A Teacher's Manual and a Student’s Workbook and Scrap- 
book are available. 


ESSENTIAL BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
434 pages, $2.75 


This is a collegiate text in arithmetic presenting the funda- 
mentals of business mathematics, including intensive re- 
fresher work in computation and an introduction to the 
primary principles and business practice in the arithmetical 
essentials of concurrent or subsequent work in accounting, 
investments, business finance, mcney and banking, insur- 
ance, retailing, real estate, statistics, and related business 
subjects. No algebra is required. 


Monro 


A WORKBOOK COURSE IN 
BUSINESS ENGLISH 


175 pages, $1.40 


Here is a workbook that capitalizes on the strong career 
motive of the post-high schcol years, stressing the fact that 
mastery of English fundamentals is essential to business 
success. The workbook offers the material for a complete 
refresher course in business English. A separate pamphlet 
contains accomplishment tests. A Teacher's Manual and 
Key is available. The Key section, which runs to 106 
pages, gives facsimile answers to all exercises in the Work- 


book. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Basic Business 
(Continued from page 10) 


a course must be selected and presented to awaken 
awareness in the student to such activities. In this way, 
it would be the direct introduction of the student to that 
phase of life which will consume much of his time and 
energy throughout life. If the subject matter is properly 
selected and well diversified, it should make the student 
conscious of the wide range of activities from which 
he may, in the future, choose a vocation. With respect 
to the use of the fundamental skills of reading, speaking, 
writing and figuring, I continue to believe that these are 
our basic forms of communication and that high stand- 
ards should be required in each of these educational 
activities. Since we know that lack of proficiency in 
these skills is among the principal reasons for many 
beginners losing jobs and for many others failing to pro- 
gress in their jobs, we can best help the student by in- 
sisting upon high standards throughout the entire period 
of his education. A course such as General Business 
integrating all of these skills in purposeful, directed 
activities which would emphasize review and mastery, 
could be introduced in the ninth grade. 

There can be no question regarding the considerable 
task which faces the teacher of such a subject. A eombin- 
ation of the different methods of teaching which will 
give the student an opportunity to use all the funda- 
mental skills, particularly those of speaking and writing, 


Dewey Shorthand 
STUDENTS 


attain appropriate speed 
with superior accuracy 
in substantially less time 
Because Dewey Shorthand is simpler and more 


accurate, Dewey Shorthand classes have fewer 
dropouts and more competent graduates. 


For better results quicker 
Learn — write — teach 


Textbooks and tuition 
are free to shorthand teachers 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND A 
FREE COPY OF 


“A first lesson in Dewey Shorthand” 


Dewey Shorthand Corporation 


Lake Placid Club, N. Y. 
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would probably achieve more than any single method. 
To achieve this it would be necessary to find teachers 
with much more than the presently required business 
experience and who at the same time possess an un- 
failing interest in business affairs. Surely, the teacher 
who arouses students to view and re-view all of their 
business transactions with some measure of analytical 
thinking will be the most successful in the long run. 


Stevens 
(Continued from page 36) 


pupils first and typewriting second. This teacher, 
through his kindly understanding of students, prevents 
many learning difficulties from ever occurring; but when 
they do appear, he does not rule himself out as a 
possible cause. 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO! 


Prepare a bulletin board—page 14 

Send for model letters—page 30. 

Write for NEA Tours booklet—page 22. 
Rate yourself—pages 9 and 45. 
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A Handbook 


Edited by COLEMAN L. MAZE 


Professor of Management, New York University 


The Work of More Than 100 Contributing 
Specialists in Office Administration 


REPARED under the auspices of the National 

Office Management Association, and recom- 
mended for courses in business and office man- 
agement, this volume is a thoroughly up-to-date, 
comprehensive reference and guide in the field. 
It covers the organization, personnel, physical, 
operational, and control factors of modern office 
management for large and small companies. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT shows how the 
multiplicity of systems, mechanisms, and _pro- 
cedures are combined into one single, all-inclu- 
sive, well integrated framework for centralized 
administration. It tells how to make the office 
organization a focal center of direction, coordi- 
nation and service to all departments of the busi- 
ness. Emphasis throughout is not on technical 
details of office management but on definite man- 
agement factors which aid the office executive in 
developing his personnel and in cooperating with 
the highest efficiency. 


CONTENTS: 


I. Organization Element: Scope and Duties of the 
Office and Its Manager. Organization for Operation. 


II. The Human Element: Building Up the Office 
Force. Personnel Control Functions. Morale Building 
Activities. Employee Activities and Services. Super- 
vision. Compensation. Employee Relations and Public 
Relations. Plans for Employee Security. 


Ill. The Physical Element: Office Environment. 
Physiological Factors. Use of Office Space. 


IV. The Operation Element: Office Standardization. 


Furniture and Equipment. Supplies and Forms. Office 
Methods and Procedures. Correspondence and Filing. 
Communication and Reproduction. Record Systems. 


V. The Control Element: Planning, Scheduling and — 


Dispatching Work. Cost Control. Reports and Publica- 


tions. 870 pp., $6.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Club and Award Pins 


Select one of these fine quality, artistically designed pins 
now at following low prices: 


25 or more 7 to 24 3 
Silver plated $ 50 ea. $ 55 ea. $ .65 ea. 
Gold plated _.___ .60 ea. .65 ea. .75 ea. 
Sterling Silver 85 ea. -90 ea. 1.05 ea. 
Gated 1.10 ea. 1.15 ea. 1.35 ea. 
eee 2.70 ea. 2.85 ea. 3.15 ea. 


(Safety catches—15c ea. extra) Plus 20% federal tax. 


Individually lettered -(maximum of 3 letters). Send de- 
posit of 1/3 total amount; balance C.O.D. State quan- 
tity, design no., quality, lettering desired. Also special 
pins in quantity designed on request. Write for quotations. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. K, Rochester, N. Y. 


Craftsmen in Jewelry for over 30 years. 


Distributive Occupations 
(Continued from page 10) 


order houses, and manufacturing plants can prove a 
fruitful type of class activity. 

By way of a personal message, may we say: ‘‘Mr. 
School Administrator, Curriculum Director, or Business 
Department Head, merchandising and sales training ren- 
ders real service to the youth of your school. Let us 
review these services briefly. First, and most important, 
it provides the student with the knowledge and skills 
necessary to enter upon and be successfu: in a family of 
occupations that employ millions of American workers. 
Second, it provides a thorough review of the more com- 
mon processes of arithmetic. Third, it supplements what 
the school has already accomplished in giving students 
mastery of the tools of communication. Fourth, although 
consumer education is not an objective of the course, it 
is an important by-product. Fifth, it assists in develop- 
ing the attitudes and habits that make for a pleasing 
personality. In conclusion, it may be said that a mer- 
chandising and sales class can be a potent influence for 
good community relations.’’ 


The Consumer Education Study’s co-operative report, 
The Relation of Business Education to Consumer Educa- 
tion, will be sent without charge to UBEA members who 
request a copy from their Executive Secretary. 
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Huffman 
(Continued from page 28) 


experienced persons cannot always locate all errors at 
first, even under careful instruction and supervision, a 
second exchange of papers will locate more errors. The 
consequences of these errors should be earefully dis- 
cussed. For example, one misstroke on the typewriter 
may introduce a 900 per cent error if $10,530 is written 
instead of $1,053. Students must be taught that it is 
their responsibility to locate such errors. One unfound 
misstroke may actually cause an employee to lose his 
job. An employer may tolerate poorly placed tabulated 
material by an otherwise good worker who can guarantee 
absolutely accurate proofreading. 


Conclusion 


Every teacher should establish the goal of making 
statistical typewriting a really high spot in the advanced 
typewriting course. Fundamentally, he should obtain 
his goal by using as a starting point for his instruction 
the common experiences of his students with organized 
and tabulated material. In addition, he should assist 
his students to face the practical problems of dealing 
effectively and confidently with statistical matter on 
the typewriter. 


DuF rain 
(Continued from page 32) 


the students’ speeds increased ten words. Sufficient 
reliable data are not available, however, to discuss 
whether this increase is a significant one, or even 
whether it was due solely to the use of the machine. 

The Electromatic typewriter provides a, keyboard 
enough like the manual machine to permit the student to. 
tvpe at almost his normal speed rate immediately, yet 
its features are different enough to assist him in improv- 
ing his former habits of slow movements. Its keys, 
which are in a horizontal plane instead of sloping up- 
ward, require merely a touch instead of a forceful 
blow of the finger tips. Its easy, speedy carriage return 
fairly startles the student accustomed to a heavy, slow 
manual return. 

It is not difficult for the student to feel confident 
that he ean write faster with the electric machine, on 
which all the operations are done by electrical power. 
He has the ideal mental set for progress. 

The Electromatie typewriter provides the student 
with an opportunity to experience faster finger move- 
ments. Having had this experience, he can transfer it to 
the manual typewriter. This technique should be further 
investigated since it might even be more helpful at 
some stages of the learning process than at others. 

In typewriting there is no question of the educational 
adage, the student ‘‘learns what he does.’’ The teacher’s 
business is to provide him with learning exercises to help 
him discover what he ean do. To do this job well, he 
needs many techniques available for ready use. To 
know when and how to use these techniques is implied in 
the ‘‘skill’’ or the ‘‘art’’ of teaching. 
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General Clerical 


(Continued from page 9) 


RATING SCALE 


TRACHDR 
Dress, poise, confidence, ‘speech, pleasantness, eye contact, 
knowledge of subject, general adequacy. 


2. ATMOSPHERE . 


which help to create mood or mind-set for the unit or topic 


teacher is about to present. 


3. PARTICIPATION . 


Do students take an in they pen 
something? Is it worth while? instructive? leading in right 


direction toward goal? 


Movies, recordings, ‘slides, film strips, ‘opaque pro jector, maps, 
charts, graphs, diagrams, posters, cartoons, comics, models, 
actual objects or work samples, efficient use of blackboard. 


Are students actually getting out of the ‘lesson? 
Does it mean something to them, really? Are the concepts 
introduced becoming student precepts? Is the student a dif- 
ferent person for having taken part in this lesson? 


6. 
Are they clearly stated? ‘Is ‘there 1 some » evidence of student 
participation in setting these objectives? Are they worth 
while? Can they be attained in time available? 


. EFFICIENCY . 
Is the teacher getting the met out of the period, | or is she 
just marking time? Is she getting things done? Does she have 
materiais well organized? 


8. INTEREST . ae 
Are students really teed 3 in what ‘eg are domes Do 
they seem to want to learn? Are there disturbing elements 
that interfere with the growing interest of the class? 


9. QUESTIONS . 
Are the questions of the «<chain- reaction’? ‘type, or are they 
just plain ‘‘yes and no’’? Do the questions stir up interest, 
arouse action, make students want to delve further? 


10; EVADUATION 2. 
Is some effort made to check up before the end ‘of ‘the period 
to see what has been accomplished? Is a brief review made 
to clinch salient points? Do students take an active part in 
the evaluation? 


TOTAL POINT SCORE FOR ABOVE LESSON ..... 
(Perfect score—-100 points). 

When a unit rather than a lesson is being scored, the following 
factors should also be taken into consideration: 


Has teacher made use of community resources? Much 
Thttle 


Is there evidence of committee or group action? Much 


Is there a resource 


Unit teaching? Yes No 
unit available? Yes No. 


Is this classroom an example of democracy in action? Yes. 
No 


Is this unit making its contribution to mental and physical health? 
Yes No 
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For sound 
business 
training 


Effective Business Writing 


CECIL B. WILLIAMS. Modern, informal, practi- 
eal manual of the best American business writing, 
as practiced in successful offices and taught in busi- 
ness school and college classrooms. 


Emphasis is on building a good vocabulary, de- 
veloping a simple, direct style, and employing the 
right psychology and point of view to meet a spe- 
cific situation. Includes carefully chosen exercises 
tested for student response, and 15 highly inspiring 
and informative Readings by well-known experts. 

$4.00 


How to File and Index 


BERTHA M. WEEKS. Makes available the best- 
proven filing methods developed in modern business. 
From a wide and varied experience, the author has 
covered certain fundamentals which stand out clear- 
ly as the key to all filing problems. For use in and 
out of class. $2.50 


Introduction to Business 


SIMON G. HANSON. Presents a penetrating de- 
scription of broad business procedure as necessary 
background training for the business. student. 
Stated in terms of the business world with many of 
whose institutions he will come into intimate con- 
tact. Includes problems and questions. $4:00 


Commercial Credit and 
Collection Practice 


WATROUS H. IRONS. For the student of ecredit— 

in the classroom or in actual business practice. 

Stresses the analytic point of view, presenting a 

comprehensive statement of the principles which 

underlie credit and collection praetice. Teachers’ 

manual and problem book available. $4.50 


Office Economies 


EUGENE J. BENGE. Goes beyond the obvious, 
but often inconsequential, wastes to those hidden in 
improper organization, incompetent personnel, in- 
efficient methods, expensive forms, and inadequate 
equipment, where systematic study will pay. $2.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


with provision for 


individual differences 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


By D. D. Lessenberry and T. James Crawford 
Sth EDITION In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth Edition, you get a scientific 


; pattern for developing typing power, which includes definite procedures for 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fifth developing speed, control, and production. In the development of typing 


Edition, recognizes that there are indi- power, the student is carried through alternate drives for speed and drives 
vidual differences in the classroom. In for accuracy. As skills are improved on short writings, they are transferred 
working for speed and control, special to longer writings and production problems. 

Plenty of practice is provided on realistic copy, including adequate amounts 
— sn “oor os aha eer of rough draft copy and other typing problems lifted from various kinds of 
businesses and from various departments of businesses. 


exercises with the same timing. Bonus 


typing is also included periodically to S O U Tr H -W E S T 3 R N P U B L | S W | N G = Oo z 


take care of individual differences. 
: (Specialists in Busi and E ic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 


Office Machines 


(Continued from page 9) 


N ATIONAL be folded and mailed. The discs may be ‘‘erased’’ and 
used over. Naturally your correspondent must also have 


BUSINESS ENTR ANCE TESTS a Mail-O-Voice or all is lost. 
The filing displays proved to be of great interest to 
(formerly the National Clerical Ability Tests and the United- office managers. The rotary files ranged from the small 
_ Noma Business Entrance Tests) Wheeldex Cub, a portable desk file holding one thousand 
3 by 5 ecards, to the Diebold Cardineer, which houses 
5,900 cards and requires only four square feet of office 


National Office Management Association 


and 

space. The time required to locate cards or forms has 
been reduced to a minimum with rotary files and the 
The‘ National Business Entrance Tests are designed to removal and replacement of records is a very simple 

determine the degree of knowledge and skill acquired in the one hand operation 

performance of six major office areas—filing, machine calcula- 

tion, bookkeeping, typewriting, and stenography. A funda- A new development in filing is the Rock-a-File, a 
mentals and general information test is complimentary when side-filing system. This system is equipped with guides 
| used with one or more of these tests. at the side of the drawer as well as at the top. The file 
Single Test, $1.00 opens sideways and one files from left to right rather 
ad Sample administrators set, one copy of each test than from front to back. The Holbrook Microfilming 
and manua $2.00 Service should be of interest to executives who are in- 
Sample tests, 25 copies and manual for any one area_____ $5.00 terested in saving floor space for it is claimed that the 
-~peacienenane ' rolls of microfilm occupy only 1/100th of the space taken 

Send orders to up by the originals. 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION | - There were many form writing machines on display, 
2118 Lincoln-Liberty Building each striving to reproduce a variety of records at a sin- 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania » gle writing and any number of displays not directly con- 
nected with business education. Perhaps the most notice- 

escrip ive toloer may be obtaine rom ecutive lecretary, 

United Business Education Association, 120! Sixteenth St., N. W., able change in the entire show was the complete lack of 
Washington 6, D. C. standard typewriter displays and the amazing number 


of dises and wire recording exhibits. 
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Complete Teaching Material 
Tried and Proved in Actual Class Use 


ea 


Calculator Office Practice 
Course designed for use with 
standard MONROE ADD- 
ING-CALCULATORS. 
Includes 30-lesson course 
with six tests, 12-lesson 
course with two tests, and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


eae 


The MONROE EDUCA- ov 
TOR is a regular Monroe 
Adding-Calculator sold to 
schools only. The teaching 
material includes a com- 
plete 30-lesson course with 
six tests. Also Teachers’ 
Manual. 


TEACHERS 


‘MANUAL 


and ANSWER BOD 


Over the years Monroe has developed 
a wealth of course books and other 
material that cover the complete 
teaching of the use of calculating and 


listing machines in office practice. 


The hundreds of Monroe equipped 
schools that are using this material 
realize what a vital service Monroe 
has rendered in preparing and pub- 


lishing this practical, usable material. 


The student who learns Monroe 
operation and Monroe methods by 
the use of Monroe machines with 
these courses, graduates with a spe- 


cialized skill that has a ready market. 


Write our Educational Depart- 
ment for a complete list of this Mon- 
roe Educational Material—it will be 
of real use in planning your business 


machine courses. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc."2"".2"""" 
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Preview 
(Continued from page 19) 


Business and industry have been 
spending millions of dollars on re- 
search. How will this research affect 
or be beneficial to the classroom 
teacher? Are you familiar with the 
work done by the National Office Man- 
agement Association? Have you seen 
their standard form of letter? Or their 
standard form of business procedures? 
In his survey to appear in the Novem- 
ber Quarterly, Mr. Robert Slaughter, 
advertising manager of The Gregg 
Publishing Company, will make avail- 
able to us the results of the American 
Standards Association Research 
Study on office standards. 

This issue will also contain summa- 
ries of some very recent research 
studies in business education; such as, 
Miss Ruth I. Anderson’s study (of 
Texas Christian University) of an 
Analysis and Classification of Re- 


search in Shorthand and Transerip- 
tion; Dr. R. J. Hosler’s study of the 
relationship of business edueation to 
other subject fields in the publie high 
schools; and other studies of high 
merit. 

Each research study will be pre- 
sented in succinct form giving the 
problem; the procedures followed and 
techniques used; a report of the find- 
ings and a presentation of conclusions 
and recommendations. 

This November Quarterly should be 
of inestimable value both to the indi- 
vidual interested in research as well 
as to the classroom teacher. 

Look for the November issue of 
the National Business Education 
Quarterly. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO! 


Urge all business teachers to support 
UBEA. 

Attend your state meeting and vote 
for UBEA affiliation. 


Teaching Positions 
(Continued from page 22) 


about fifteen countries. For in- 
formation write to: 


U. S. Office of Education 

Division of International Edu- 
cation 

Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Paul Smith, Director 
(about forty or fifty exchange 
teachers are arranged under 
this agreement) 


For teaching in Great Britain there is 
a similar service. At the present time — 
there are about 75 teachers in the 
U. S. from English Sehools and vice 
versa on the elementary and secon- 
dary school level. For information 
write to: 


U. S. Office of Education 
Division of International 
Edueation 
Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Paul Smith, Director 


An Important New Text for (ourses in Business -PCathematics 


MATHEMATICS OF BUSINESS AND ACCOUNTING 


Just off the press, this attractive text 
provides an unusually complete and 
comprehensive treatment of one of 
the basic subjects in business educa- 
tion. The outstanding feature of the 
book is its consistent emphasis on 
the application of mathematics to 
business. Beginning with a review of 
integers, fractions, and decimals, it 
includes ratio, percentage, algebraic 
principles, interest, discount, and an- 
nuities, all presented in their busi- 
ness setting. Many problems are pro- 
vided for each chapter, and after 
each major topic there is a large sec- 
tion of review problems. A key wili 
be available for the answers to these 
review problems, and answers to the 
others are included in the text. 


By KENNETH LEWIS TREFFTZS 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


University of Southern California 


and E. JUSTIN HILLS 
DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Los Angeles City College 


267 pages of text 
plus tables 


Price $3.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS e PUBLISHERS e 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, New York 
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State Committees 


Plans are in process for establish- 
ing FBLA State Committees in each 
of the forty-eight states, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii. The committee will have 
representatives from the various areas 
within the state. 

Among the duties of the State Com- 
mittee will be that of planning for an 
annual FBLA Day to be held in eo- 
operation with one of the collegiate 
chapters. Each local chapter will have 
the privilege of sending two voting 
delegates to the meeting and as many 
members as the chapter wishes to send 
to participate in the activities of the 
State Chapter. 

State FBLA Days were held last 
year at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; Whitewater State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin; and Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Members to Receive Forum 


The FBLA Forum will be issued 
quarterly in October, December, Feb- 
ruary, and April, to active members 
in all Chapters. Copies will be sent 
to the sponsors of local chapters who 
will supervise their distribution to 
members. 

Associate members of FBLA may 
subseribe to the FBLA Forum 
through the local chapter or by send- 
ing fifty cents to the UBEA Exeeu- 
tive Secretary, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The UBEA Forum will continue to 
earry the monthly FBLA section. 
This is a service to the sponsors who 
are also members of the United Busi- 
ness Education Association. 


FBLA Typewriting Committee 
Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas 


Lamar College, FBLA Chapter, Beaumont, Texas, 
is rendering a vital service to the school and to the 
community, The members perform stenographic and 
clerical work for staff members of the college and 
type a weekly newsletter for one of Beaumont’s 
civic clubs. Professor C. D. Kirksey is sponsor. 
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FBLA Membership Cards 


FBLA membership cards will be 
issued this year to members upon 
payment of their national and local 
dues. National dues for the current 
year are fifty cents for the two semes- 
ters. Members who are initiated dur- 
ing the second semester or members 
who will be graduated at the end of 
the first semester should pay na- 
tional dues for the semester in which 
they are active. 

The card will have a bronze seal 
for members who hold the helper’s 
degree, a silver seal for the super- 
visor’s degree, and a gold seal for 
leaders. 


FBLA Chapters Organized Recently 


West View High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Albany High 
School, Albany, Oregon; Southern 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; 
Charles City High School, Charles 
City, Iowa; Mountain Grove High 
School, Mountain Grove, Missouri; 
Greenville High School, Greenville, 
South Carolina; Windham High 
Sehool, Willimantic, Connecticut; 
Horace Mann High School, Gary, In- 
diana; Mercer University, Macon, 
Georgia; Fullerton Junior College, 
Fullerton, California; Glasgow High 
School, Glasgow, Montana; and Whit- 
comb High School, Bethel, Vermont. 


Kinds of FBLA Membership 


There are four kinds of FBLA 
memberships : 

Acttve—Any student enrolled in a 
business subject may become an active 
member of any regular FBLA chap- 
ter upon receiving a majority vote of 
the chapter membership at a regular 
chapter meeting. He may retain his 
active membership for three years 
upon payment of semester dues. 

Associate—Following the termina- 
tion of active membership status, a 
member automatically becomes an as- 
sociate member. 

Collegiate—Any student enrolled 
in a business subject or who is prepar- 
ing to teach business subjects may 
become a member upon receiving a 
majority vote of the chapter members 
at any regular chapter meeting. For- 
mer FBLA members who are enrolled 
in the school are eligible for member- 
ship in the local chapter upon making 
their presence known to the secretary. 

Honorary—Instruetors, school 
principals, superintendents, business 
men, and others who are helping to 
advance business education and the 
FBLA may be elected to honorary 
membership by a majority vote of the 
members of the chapter at any regu- 
lar meeting, or in the national conven- 
tion’s business session. 

The FBLA membership year is the 
same as the local school year. 
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Sister Agnes 
(Continued from page 39) 


prepare, just as they did in the case of the Warranty 
Deed. 

Lesson VII brings us to the final step in this problem, 
namely, the Discharge of the Mortgage. Let us assume 
that it is February 28, 1953, that Leo J. Homon has 
faithfully made the interest payments on his note to 
William T. McCarthy during the past five years, and 
that now he is ready and willing to pay the principal 
of the note. 


Upon payment of the principal, $6,000, and the last 


semi-annual interest amount for the period ending 
February 28, 1953, the payee of the note, who is also 
the mortgagee, William T. McCarthy, gives to the mort- 
gagor, Leo J. Homon, a Discharge, marks the note 
‘*Paid’’ and returns it to the maker. The only addi- 
tional data for the Discharge is the Mortgage refer- 
ence, Suffolk Registry of Deeds, Book 6870, page %5. 

The teacher prepares a model Discharge which is ex- 
hibited to the class, who proceed to draw up their own 
instruments. The Discharge must be recorded in the 
Registry. A photostatie copy of it is made and the same 
is bound in its proper place in the current book and, 
in addition, a marginal reference is made on the photo- 
static copy of the mortgage, which is found, as noted 
above, in Book 6870, page 95. If there are no other 
incumbranees on record, then Leo J. Homon has a clear 
title to the property which he purchased in 1948. 

Photostatie copies of Discharge of Mortgage and other 
instruments will be placed on the bulletin board. These 
pictures enable the students to see actual documents and, 
in consequence, their own work takes on more meaning 
for them. 

This is a very brief summary of four of the basic 
lessons. Space does not permit the discussion of the 
other problems in the course but perhaps some idea of 
our aim may be gleaned from the foregoing. 


Expanding Opportunities for The Thoroughly Trained 


When one considers the activity of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration alone, where one hundred and fifty up to 
two hundred appraisal reports come in daily to the 
Boston office—and it must be the same throughout the 
entire country—added to this, the mortgages guaranteed 
by the Federal Housing Administration, plus the activ- 
ities of other agencies, plus the daily transactions which 
occur in normal times, plus the number of buildings 
which will be under construction in the near future, 
one can imagine the immense amount of work which 
will be required in the conveyancing field. 

This course may in the future be extended to cover 
a complete semester. including the methods employed in 
title examining. Much of that would necessarily have 
to be done in the Registry of Deeds. The difficulty in 
arranging students’ programs in such a way as to avoid 
conflicts with other courses, would be quite an obstacle 
to overcome, however. Outlines could be supplied to the 
students, which would indicate to them just what they 
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should look for in-the ordinary title. As they become 
more familiar with the work, more difficult titles might 
be assigned, such as those involving inheritance under 
wills and as heirs of persons who died intestate. Where 
estates are held in common by two or more persons, 
should one of the owners die, his heirs succeed to his 
share of the property. This entails a great amount of 
research, not only in the Registry of Deeds but also in 
the Probate Court, through which all matters involving 
estates must first pass. 

Water liens, records of bankruptey proceedings, at- 
tachments, and other matters would have to be covered. 
In fact, any and all things which might be a cloud on 
a title or which would interfere with the continuous 
line of ownership would be brought to the attention of 
the student examiner. 

A conscientious girl who is careful, exact, and thor- 
ough, who does not miss anything in the reading of an 
instrument, document or report, who has the ability to 
analyze, outline, and summarize, and who ean intelli- 
gently and accurately report her findings, has a splendid 
opportunity for success in this very fertile field of con- 
veyaneing at the present time or, in fact, at any time. 
It is not necessary that she be a brilliant girl but she 
must be painstaking, patient, persevering, and reliable. 
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A Service for members of 


UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION RESEARCH FOUNDATION and the 
UNITED BUSINESS EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS’ ASSOCIATION 


Charter membership certificates issued until March 1, 1948. (Application form on page 22.) 


INTRODUCTION BETTER BUSINESS 


TO BUSINESS WILL COME WITH BETTER 
= EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS 


Training for business should be an important part of 
every child’s education since business is such an im- 
portant part of community life. These successful text- 
books are doing their part in providing good business 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS 
by Reed and Morgan 


Introduction to Business is the work of Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, New York State Education 
Department and Past President of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. His collaborator is V. James Morgan, 
formerly Head of the Commercial Department of the James 
Monroe Junior-Senior High School, Rochester. 


Introduction to Business fur- 
nishes a basic course designed 
to give every student the prac- 
tical information which each 
individual needs to conduct his 
personal business affairs. 


BUSINESS 
k book 

There is a stimulating chapter 
on the Consumer and His Prob- 
lems. Advances in the fields 
of communication and _trans- 
portation are featured, includ- 
ing air travel, air service, and 
shipping by air. 


There is a complete Teachers’ Manual free to users. 


BUSINESS WORKBOOK 
by Reed and Morgan 


Business Workbook is divided into nine units with the titles, 
Communication, Savings, Finance, Transportation, Organiza- 
tion, Ordering, Selling and Shipping, Paying, and Re- 
sponsibility. 

There are 80 exercises for solution by the pupils, designed 
to inculcate skill in the use of business forms. 


training in our schools. 


REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
by Edwin I. Stein 


Experienced teachers of business agree that commercial pupils 
need a very thorough grounding in arithmetic. Often pupils 
need a refresher course in arithmetic to restore thei: skills. 
Refresher Arithmetic is just the book that schools have been 
seeking to meet the needs of pupils whose weakness iv arith. 
metic makes commercial courses difficult. 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Sutton and Lennes 


There is much new, fresh ma- 
terial on trade acceptances, 
stocks, exchange, income tax, 
automobile insurance, and in- 
stallment buying. All examples 
of solutions are taken from the 
approved daily practice of mod- 
ern business. Census figures, 
postal rates, tariff regulations, 
taxation figures, and other 
statistical material have been 
brought down to date. 


BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC 


BUSINESS LAW 
by Samuel P. Weaver 


Weaver’s Business Law discusses and illustrates the general 
rules of law. It gives type cases and problems to exemplify 
the subordinate rules underlying each general rule. Labora- 
tory exercises give the student a glimpse of the practical 
application of the law. There is a complete Teachers’ 
Manual. A 1948 revision is in preparation. 


COMPLETE TYPEWRITING 
by Ollie Depew 
Complete Typewriting contains abundant exercises to develop 
ability in spelling, punctuation, and letter composition. A 
competent typist should not only write rapidly and accurately, 
but should have the ability to compose letters in good taste 
and in correct English. 
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